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Major. general Gatves left this city on Saturday 
evening last, with all the troops stationed at Jefferson 
parracks, for For: Leavenworth. From thence, it is 
the intention of the general to proceed to the Illinois 
river, in the Indian territory, to attend the council to 
he holden in the Cherokee council house. He will be 
accompanied by the dragoons now stationed at Fort 
Leavenworth. There is no doubt but the presence of 
this armed force, at the assembling of the council, 
will have a must salutary effect upon the tribes who 
may be present. ‘he object of the Cherokees in col- 
lecting all the tribes in council is very generally believ- 
ed, by those familiar with the Indians, to be for the 
purpose of war; and is very similar to the course pur- 
sued by Tecumseh and his brother prior to the last 
war. ‘Those familiar with the Indian character say, 
that the kind of wampum sent with the messenger to 
each tribe, is indicative of their intentions. The 
promptness of the movement on the part of general 
Gaines will, however, we believe, repress any present 
atiempt at hostilities. 


os 


InpIAN MOVEMENTS. ‘The Opclousas (Lou.) Gazette 
of the first instant has the following in relation to anti- 


tured (arette) and I suppose that she has been taken to 
Sacrificios to the commander of the station. 
Accept sir, the assurance of high consideration with 
which I have the honor to be, 
Your most humble and ob’t servant. 
(Signed) A. Tovurner, 
Capt. of the Lapercuse”’ 

DeaTuH or GEN. Crark. From the St. Louis Repub- 
lican of the 3d inst. It becomes our truly painful duty 
to announce the decease of one of the most highly re- 
spected and esteemed citizens of St. Louis, governor 
William Clark. 

The governor, for some time past, has been com- 
plaining, and gave evidence of a rapid increase of his 
afflictions, and the ravages of old age. Lately his ill- 
ness greatly increased, and on Saturday night he breaih- 
ed his last, at the residence of his son, Merriwether 
Lewis Clark, esq. of this city. Though the event— 
from the age and feeble healih of the deceased—was 
not unlooked for, it will not be the less regretted. ‘To 
see the great—the good—those whom all are constrain- 
ed to love as the benefactors of their country, and re- 
spect as their count: y’s ornaments—whose_ names and 
whose histories are identified with all we know of the 





cipated Indian movements near the Sabine. “We 
learn from a gentleman direct from Fort Jesup, that 
much excitement prevailed in that quarter, on account | 
of intelligence that Indians to a large number, well | 
mounted, had left the territory assigned them by our 
government, and advanced to within fifteen miles of 
Nacogdoches. The ‘Texans under gen. Rusk were 
preparing toencounter them. Gen. Houston despatch- 
ed a messenger, who arrived at Fort Jesup the day our 
informant lett, with a request of the loan of some field 
pieces. Col. Many declined loaning any national! pro- 
periy, but de+patched heut. Henry with a guard, to as- 


certain the condition of things, and it was expected | 


that the 3d regiment would enter Texas on receiving 
his report. 

“We are told that intelligence had also reached Fort 
Jesup, that the Caddos had left the U. S. territory with- 
out any avowed design.” ‘The editor adds, that if the 
facts are as above stated, (and one Natchitoches paper 
of an earlier date would seem to confirm them,) we 
may expect another Indian war, more formidable than 
any since the tine of Tecumseh. 





FRENCH BLOCKADE OF Mexico. The Pensacola Ga- 
zeite cf the Ist instant contains the following intelli- 
gence relative to the blockade of the ports of Mexico. 
A French brig of war which arrived off Vera Cruz, 


| us will wring a sigh from every breast and a tear from 





direct from France, after a trip of forty-two days, in- 
formed the commandant Bazoche, that an adc 


attack on Vera Cruz. The brig of war Laperouse still 
blockaded the port of Tampico. 

The sloop of war Nimrod had sailed from Tampico, 
for Havana and Jamaica, with about $1,000,000 in spe- 
cie and a large quantity of cochineal and vanilla for 
the former port. ‘I'he packet brig Linet had also left 
Tampico with about $1,000,000 destined for England. 

A correspondence wes opened by capt. Babbit with 
the commander of the French brig Laperouse, in con- 
sequence of its having been reported that the French 
blockading squadron would in future capture ali ves- 
sels bound to Mexican ports, without first warning 
them off. The following is a translation of the reply of 
the French commander. 

; “Of Tampico, August 1, 1838. 
To the commander: 

‘I have received the letter which you have done me 

the honor to address to me announcing that the Ameri- 


! itional | Louis. 
force of fifteen vessels and 10.000 men would be sent | filled the various stations of a citizen and an officer with 
by the French government to aid in the contemplated | 


early history of our land—to such men falling around 


every eye. 

The name of governor Clark must ever occupy a 
prominent place cn the pages of the histery of this coun- 
try. He arrived in St. Louis in the year 1803, and in 
company with his intrepid companion, Merriwether 
Lewis, esq. and a small band of selected men, perform- 
ed the first journey across the Rocky mountains to the 
mouth of the Columbia river. The history of the pio- 
neer trip of Lewis and Clark is fainiliar to every reader. 
After his return, he was appointed governor of the ter- 
ritory of Missouri, and subsequently, superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the western division—which office he 
coniinued to hold until the day of his death. In the | 
office of superintendent of Indian affairs, and in his in- 
tereourse with the Indians of the west, his services to 
the United States have been pre-eminently valuable. 
He well understood the Indian character, and his whole 
intercourse with them was such as won their highest 
esteem and their most unbounded confidence. His 
name is known by the most remote tribes, and his word 
was reverenced by themevery where. They regarded 
him as a father, and his signature—which is known by 
every Indian, even in the most distant wilds of the far 
west—wherevor shown, was respected. 

He was sixty-eight years of age when he died, and 
was probably the oldest American settler residing in St. 
Through a long, eventful and useful life, he has 








such strict integrity, and in so affable and mild a man- 
ner, that, at tre day of his death, malice nor detraction 
had not a blot to fix upon the fair scroll which the his- 
tory of his well-spent life leaves as arich and inestima- 
ble legacy to his’ children, and the numerous friends 
who now mourn his death. 

TimELY caution. We take the annexed paragraph 
from the National Gazette, concurring heartily in the 
course it recommends. 

The miserably exposed condition of our coast to the 
attacks of foreign armed steam vessels has been al- 
ready remarked upon by us. ‘T’o what an extent the 
| seaboard may be ravaged by them, can be judged from 
'a glance at the present strength of Great Britain in 
that way. That power has the following armed steam 
vessels: of the first class, the Cyclops and the Gorgon; 
of the second class, the Dée, Medea, Rhadamanthus, 
Phenix, Salamander, and Messenger; of the third 





can brig Virgil has been seized (arette) at the anchor- 
age in front of the port of Soto La Marina, by a French 
brig of war, and you ask from me, in order to advise 
the merchants, whether afier the notification of the 


blockade of the coast of Mexico made to the govern-| 


inent of the United States (au gouvernment Americain) 
any orders from the commanders of the French station 
have changed our course towards merchantmen. 

“T have been without orders from commodore Ba- 
zoche for some time, but I think I can assure you that 
no change has taken place in the rules of the blockade 
that we pursue, and which are those recognized by all 
nations, the only difference as regards our procedure 
is this: That at the commencement of the blockade, we 


endorsed upon the Rol d’Equipage of all the vessels | 


met by us,and bound to the coast of Mexico, the notifi- 
cation that since our difference with Mexico, all her 
ports were blockaded until further orders, and that 
now as the notice has been given to the foreign govern- 
ment, who has officially advised her trade of the same, 
we have no longer any advice to give upon falling in 
with such eve. 
a effects for the nation with which we are in dis- 
“It is according to these wellorganized rules that it is 
Probable that the American brig Virgil has been cap- 
VOL. V.—Sire. 3. 


S as, In spite of the blockade, scek to! 


class, Hermes, Firebrand, Firefly, Magara, Spitfire, 
Volcano, and Flamer; of the fourth class, Blazer, ‘Tar- 
'tarus, Columbia, and Pluto; of the fifth class, Light- 
'ning, Meteor, Confiance, Echo, Alban, Carron, Afri- 
can, and Comet. ‘Total, twenty-seven. Now it will 
be remembered that these were built or in active opera- 
tion before the experiment of navigating across the 
Atlantic by steam was determined. That trial being 
now satisfactorily consuminated, the immediate policy 
of the British government will be to multiply her arm- 
| ed steam vessels so as to render her force in that capa- 
| city consentaneous to the new order of things; and the 
| attitude of Canadian affairs will doubtless expedite her 
determined action on the subject. France, too, will 
| have her floating armaments nvltiplied: she has alrea- 





dy a bold nucleus to work upon. Asa wise and pru- 
dent people we should accommodate ourselves to this 
new national position. We should not be behind the 
age in this improvement, much less should we be blind 
to our safety. An enlightened congress owes it to the 
nation to take the earliest steps for the protection of 
our coast. If the framework of a dozen steam vessels 
| were laid at once, so much the better. We should not 
count for the continuance of peace on the forbearance 
of foreign nations, but on ourselves being prepared for 
“var. We are now in a deplorable state should that 








calamity occur:—an exposed coast; commerce most 
lamely protected by a meagre naval force; and seven- 
ty thousand savages ready to unbury the hatchet and 
pounce down on undefended settlements and imper- 
fectly organized forts. 

The New York State Whig convention, sitting at 
Utica, have nominated Witiiam H. Seawarp for go- 
vernor. The lieutenant governor not yet aaaditatet. 

The Van Buren convention sitting at Herkiner, have 
nominated Messrs. Marcy and Tracy for those offi- 
ces. 

Hon. Grorcr H. Dunn, representative in congress 
from the state of Indiana, was overturned in a stage- 
coach whilst travelling in Ohio lately, and had both his 
ankles dislocated by the accident. He sustained, how- 
ever, no other injury, and it was hoped he would soon 
recover the use of his limbs. 


THE LATE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY AND THE PRE= 
SIDENT. From the Democratic Banner. 


Suckasunny, N. J., Aug. 27, 1838, 
Editor of the Democratic Banner: 

Sir—In the Jerseyman of the 15th inst., an attempt 
is made to hold the president responsible for the offen- 
sive manner in which the editor of the Globe has no- 
ticed my retiring from office—and he is represented as 
treating me on that occasion with a great want of per- 
sonal kindness and respect—and an appeal is made to 
the sympathy of my native county. ‘To show the 
people of my native county how little I need the sym- 
pathy called for, I send you a copy of the correspond- 
ence between the president and myself, which, under 
other circumstances, I should not make public. 

Washington, June 30, 1838. 

My dear sir—Y our resignation of the oflice of secre- 
tary of the navy, made in pursuance of a notice given 
to me several months since, is accepted, to take effect 
after this day. 

I cannot close the official connexion which has ex- 
isted between us, without making you my sincere ac- 
knowledgments for your arduous, useful and patriotic 
efforts in the public service. Accept my earnest 
prayers for your continued health and iy + and 

elieve me, dear sir, to be, very truly, your friend, 
(Signed) MM. Van Buren. 
The hon. M. Dickerson. 


Washington, 30th June, 1838. 
My dear sir—Accept my warmest acknswledgments 
for the expression of your very kind feelings on receiv- 
ing my resignation of office, this day. It is truly gra- 
tifying to me, that my endeavors to perform the truly 
arduous duties of my station have been duly appreci- 
ated by you, whose approbation it has been my study 
to deserve, and to whom | have been long and sincerely 
attached. 
That there may be an uninterrupted continuance of 
your good fortunes, is the ardent wish of 
Your friend and devoted humble serv’t, 
Mauton Dickerson. 
Martin Van Buren, president of the United States. 


DREADFUL CASUALTY. Kingston, Luzerne county, Pa. 
Sept. 13. We have learned the particulars of a most 
terrible accident which occurred yesterday afternoon 
on the Lehigh and Susquehanna rail road, on the sec- 
tion of Messrs. Shoemaker & Co. A man engaged in 
blasting wasin the act of tomping the blast, when the 
spindle, as is supposed, struck some part of the rock 
and produced combustion and explosion. The pit in 
which the explosion took place, was filled at the time 
with workmen, and the effects were indeed horrible. 
One man was instantaneously killed, the concussion 
having entirely thrown open his chest, and displaced 
the lungs from their position; another had his leg so 
fractured above the knee, the bone being broken and 
the flesh torn and mangled, that before medical assis- 
tance could be procured he bled to death. °& 

Seven others were more or less injured, but none it is 
thought fatally; one of them had his shoulder disjointed. 
The two who were killed are said to have been fine 
worthy men: both having families. 

[ Wyoming Republican. 


BaTTLEs IN THE LAST WAR. The Richmond Com- 
piler of the 9thinst., very appropriately remarks:—How 
few remember that to-day, to-morrow, and the next 
day, are the anniversaries ot the battles of Lake Erie, 
Lake Champlain and Plattsburg, and Baltimore; the 
first fought in 1813, the others in’14. A quarter of a 
century obliterates much from the minds of the survi- 
vors of the generation that the scythe of Time has mostly 
mowed down in 25 harvests. Yet the illuminations 
and other rejoicings exhibited when the accounts 
these victories were received, seemed to indicate that 
they would be held in general remembrance a much 
longer time. 
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The following synopsis of these battles will probably 
be interesting to our readers: 

1813, Sept. 10.—Battle of Lake Erie, between the 
British squadron, commanded by capt. Barclay, and the 
U.S. by capt. Perry, which after an action of 3 hours 
and a half, terminated in the capture of the whole of 
the British force; the British had 41 killed and 94 
wounded, the Americans 27 killed and 96 wounded— 
British force 63 guns—Americans 54 guns. 

1814, Sept. 11.—The Champlain British squadron, 
under commodore Downie, attacked the Americans 
under commodore M‘Donough, in the harbor of Platts- 
burgh, and after a sanguinary conflict of 2 hours, were 
fesoept the galleys) all captured; the Americans had 52 

illed and 58 wounded; the British 84 killed and 110 
wounded; among the former capt. Downie: American 
force 86 guns—British force 95 ee. 

1814, § t. 12.—Battle of Baltimore, in which 5,000 
British, led by gen. Ross, are repulsed by the Ameni- 
cans, chiefly mailitia, with a loss of 46 killed (includin 

n. Ross,) and 295 wounded; the Americans had 4 
Filled, 300 wounded, and 49 prisoners. _ 

The British fleet was also repulsed in its attack on 
Fort M‘Henry. During the bombardment, the famous 
song of the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ was written. 

1814, Sept. 21.—Sir George Provost, with 14,000 
men, repulsed in an assault upon the forts at Platts- 
burgh, na Macomb, with 1,500 regulars. and 

about 3,000 militia retreats under cover of the night, 
leaving his sick and wounded to the mercy of his oppo 
nents, and destroying stores and provisions to a large 
amount. 

Mr. Grunpy entered upon his duties as attorne 
eneral of the United States on the Ist inst. The _fol- 
owing is a copy of his letter to the governor of Ten- 

nessee, resigning his seat in the senate of the United 


States: 
Nashville, Aug. 20, 1838. 
To hisexcellency Newton Cannon, gov. of Tenn. 

Sir: I hereby resign the office of senator in the con- 
grees of the United States, which I hold under the au- 

ority of the state of Tennessee. 

In retiring from the more immediate service of the 
state, permit me to assure you and its citizens, that whe- 
ther I may be in public or private life, the prosperity of 
‘Tennessee will at all times be an object, with me, of 
the deepest solicitude. I am, with sentiments of re- 
spect, your humble servant, Feuix Grunpy. 

T'ennEssEE. We have it from unquestionable au- 
thority, that on the 30th ultimo, the hon. James K. 
Polk, at a public dinner given to him at Murfreesboro, 
at which near two thousand citizens attended, de- 
clared himself a candidate for the office of governor of 
the state of Tennessee. The election will take place 
in August, 1839, which will be after the next session of 
congress. We shall regret the loss of col. Polk from 
his present station, which he fills with so much ability 
and propriety. Still itis a high honor to be the chief 
executive of such a state as ‘Tennessee; and we hope 
col. Polk may meet with that success to which his faith- 
ful and patriotic labors in the national councils entitle 
him. [ Globe. 

Minister of Austria. Major general the baron 
Von Mareschal, minister plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
traordinary of his majesty the emperor of Austria to 
the United States, is now in this city. The absence of 
the president from the seat of government preventing 
the delivery of his letters credential, he made his first 
visit to the secretary of state, on Monday morning. 

[Globe of Tuesday nigh’. 

Iowa TERRITORY. Gen. Lucas, the new governor of 
Iowa territory, no sooner arrived in the territory, than 
he commenced, in good earnest, the active duties of 
his office. 

A proclamation appears in the lowa Territorial Ga- 
zette, under the hand of the governor, ‘fixing the time 
for holding the election, and apportioning the members 
of the legislature.” 

The election is to take place on the 2d Monday of 
November next. [Cincinnati Whig. 


—_— 


Gen Jesur. The Tallahassee Floridian of the first 
instant, on concluding the publication of gen. Jesup’s 
report to the secretary of war, inserted in the last 
“REGISTER,” says— 

We are gratified to learn that much more has been 
effected than we had anticipated, and that the general 
has been indefatigable in his exertions to bring to a 
close this long protracted war. We were among those 
who, in the spring of 1837, were disposed to censure 
the general for neglect in not securing those Indians 
who came in at the several posts, under the pretext of 
giving up further hostilities and emigrating to their new 

omes; but, during his late campaign, from November 
to April, we believe every exertion has been made on 
his part to regain those lost advantages, and effect a 
speedy removal of the Indians. The neglect of the 

vernment to furnish a sufficient number of troops for 

e campaign, at least one month earlier in the fall, and 
the time delayed by the useless negociation of the Che- 
rokee delegation, contributed much to the failure of 
closing the war during the winter. And we fear that 
we are doomed to similar delay the present fall, as we 
hear of no arrangements being made for troops. A 
considerable number of Indians have been removed; 
but there are yet enough left to give employment to a 
large number of troops in another campaign. 


| 





NoRTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. From the Kennebec Jour- 
nal. Appointment of commissioners. We have the 
pleasure of announcing that governor Kent, on Mon- 
day, Sept. 3, appointed the following persons to be 
commissioners to survey the northern and eastern 
boundary line of the state, viz: John G. Deane, Milford 
P. Norton, James Irish. 

They are notified to attend at Bangor and prepare to 
roceed tu the duty assigned them. The persons se- 
ected are well acquainted with the whole boundary 
uestion. ‘They are all practical surveyors. Mr. 
eane is probably more familiar with the subject than 

any other man In the state, having made the great re- 
port in 1828, which has been the text book of all sub- 
sequent reports. Mr. Norton and gen. Irish have both 
been land agents of the state. 

_ The appointment is made in obedience to a resolu- 
tion of the jast legislature, which required the governor 
to proceed to run the line on his own authority, if the 
resident did not do it before the 1st of September. 
‘pat time has arrived, and the president Ene done 
nothing about it, though authorized by congress at the 


fsession before the last. Gov. Kent has therefore prompt- 


ly complied with the resolution of the legislature, and 
the commissioners will forthwith proceed to their duty 
as soon as the necessary preparations can be made. 


CANAL BUSINESS. From the Cleveland Herald. The 
exhibit for August shows a handsome increase of tolls 
at the Cleveland office, over the corresponding month 
of last year, though it has been one of the dullest of the 
season. The shipments of merchandise south have 
been on the increase for a few weeks past. 

Collector's office, Cleveland, Sept. 3d, 1838. 

The following constitute the chief articles of recy 


that arrived at Cleveland by way of the canal during 
the past month, viz: 
34,018 bushels Wheat 
12,665 do corn 
3,109 do oats 
8,046 barrels flour 
933 do pork 
751 do whiskey 
31,830 pounds butter 
7,140 do lard 
7,552 do bacon 
74 hhds tcbacco 


The following comprise the principal articles cleared 
from Cleveland by way of the canal during the past 
month, viz: 


9,526 barrels galt 
581 do lake fish 
2,508,888 pounds merchandise 
174,679 do furniture 
82 669 do ypsum 
304,869 feet um er 
309 m shingles 


The amount of tolls coliected at this office during 
the past month is $15,488 36. During the correspond- 
ing month last year it was $10,159 29. 

D. H. Bearps.ey, collector. 

Canal tolls. ‘The statement of tolls collected on the 
Ohio canals for the month of July, is subjoined. It 
shows the prnanerse business on our great artificial 
channels of commerce. 











1837. 18338. 
Portsmouth $3,741,91,1 $2,452,89,7 
Akron 1,423,27,0 1,726,97,0 
Roscoe 4,103,38,0 4,954,70,0 
Chillicothe 2,719,67,4 3,087,54,3 | 
Newark 12,452,40,0 11,090,65,0 
Columbus 1,396,24,0 1,423,64,0 
Circleville 3,045,73, 1 4,030,06,0 
Massillon 1,298,35,0 1,805,02,0 
Cleveland 19, 156,37,0 12,444,83,5 
Dover 2,804,00,5 3,373,67,0 
Hamilton 149,03,0 320,22,0 
Dayton 1,096,02,0 2,199,05,0 
Cincinnati 1 637,65.0 2:396,93,0 
Middletown 4,32,78,0 1,022, 15,0 
Piqua 130,06,0 
$46,456,87,1 $52,458,39,5 
46,456,87,1 
Increase for July $6 001,52,4 


A CURIOUS PHENOMENON. For years past hundreds 
of chimney swallows have located themselves in a lofty 
chimney, in Kinderhook (New York,) without any oc- 
currence worthy of remark. But on Saturday evening 
last, after sunset, they were observed flying in and out 
a rain water hogshead at the corner of the house, half 
filled with water. All this time there were discovered 
dead or dying in the hogshead one hundred and six- 
teen. The next day not one of the species was to be 
seen, although many of them have since returned. 

What could have led to this suicidal act must remain 
a mystery. The night was cold, being the first accom- 

anied with frost. It should be borne in mind that the 
ateness of the spring delayed their hatching more than 
a month; the young might therefore be unfit for emigra- 
tion at this their usual time for flight. 

About the year 1802 or ’3, a newspaper in New York, 
believed to be the Evening Post, invited the curious to 
visit the battery a little before sunset, to witness a phe- 
nomenon like that of the then preceding evening when 
thousands of swallows were seen to submerge. 

[Kinderhook Sen. 


: ———<$<$<——. 
ForrIcN ExcHance. As the rate of exchange y 
England is rising (though not, we think, to ont 
long so high,) it may not be uninteresting or Whinetinn 
tive to present the following accurate calculations «4 
the value of gold and silver coins. They may be | 
ed on as founded on large transactions in specie snd 
will serve, among other things, to correct some mc 
in a statement published by us some weeks avo e 
prepared at the treasury of the United States. ° ’ *S 
SILVER. 
lbs. o; 
1,000 Mexican dollars will weigh, Troy, 7 “ 
$1,000 American halves, “a 

American silver is 900 fine, Mexican 897. 

Under the term Mexican,‘are included all Soy), 
American dollars, of which Peruvian are rather; finer 
than others, but not enough so; or are in too small 
quantities to affect the average value. French silyey is 
the same as American. So: 72 lbs. 3 02., or 867 07 
of 897, being equal to 864 11, 900 fine, and 859 o, 
American of 900 fine, being worth $1000, then 864 1| 
is worth $1005 95, and shows the value of Mexican 
dollars, compared with American half dollars, 1 to } 
595-1000, rather more than 1-2 per cent.; and as 60 the 
Avoirdupois equal 72 lbs. 11 oz. Troy, the weight and 
probable value can always be ascertained, even when 
no Troy weights are to be had. 

GOLD. 

The average weight of sovereigns, when weighed in 
thousands, and apparently new, is about 120 dwts, oy 
5 dwis 27-8 oz each—value, at 94 8, $4 85 376-1000, 
which may be assumed as the average value when im- 
ported in quantities. Those that are brought out by 
immigrants, and which have been long in circulation~ 
and in all cases where the proportion of those with the 
St. George is large,—will not exceed 5116 duwts to the 
1000, or 5 d. 2 3-4 gr. = $4 84 9-100; under which 
weight they are not a legal tender in England. 

The heaviest draft of 1000 sovereigns, taken from 
actual weight of 150,000, was 5136 dwts, and this a so- 
litary one; which, at 94 8, = $4868 92-100, or 5 dws 
3 264-1000 each; and as the maximum weight as given 
by Kelly is 5 3 171-623, it is not likely to be exceeded: 
while, by the value as given by Mr. Woodbury, of 
4 87 07-100, the weight should be 5 3 312-1000 = 5133 
dwts per thousand. 


The above calculations are founded on the returns of 
weight of more than 1500 bags of 1000 each; varying 
from 5113 to 5136 dwts. By the average, it is not meant 
that the whole amount yielded at the rate ot 4 85 376- 
1000; but that the greatest number of the bags weighed 
were from 5118 a 5122. So that the rate of 4 85, 
at which the banks pay and receive in small amounts, 
is as near correct as is necessary. 

Then as a remittance, 








1000 sovereigns, costing - - - - 4,853 76 
Freight, 3-8, -  - lay - 18 19 
Insurance, 1-2, . ° ° - 24 <6 
Minor charges and detention, 1-4, - 12 13 
54 58 
4,908 34 
Off, 2 mos. interest at 5 per cent. on 
4866 67, ee ee ee ae 
$4,867 79 
Exchange, 1000/.a 91-2 percent. - - 4,866 67 
Diff. in favor of exchange at 9 1-2 per cent. 12 


To which must be added, the banker’s commissivn, 
when the remittances are not direct to London or Liver- 
pool, and the risk of detention by the ship being obliged 
to put into sorne other port than that of her destination; 
while, with bills, there is a double chance of safe arrival. 

[N. Y. American. 


THE GOLD COINAGE. The subject of the gold coinage 
is beginning to attract the serious attention of the pri- 
vate bankers in the city, its depreciation in weight now 
et an immense quantity of sovereigns to be re- 
jected by the Bank of England. to the extent, some 
persons assert of one half of all the daily payments 
which are offered at that establishment. In this course 
the Bank of England is justified undoubtedly, the ob- 
ject of the regulation being to prevent the practice of 
“sweating” the gold coinage, as that nefarious opera- 
tion istermed, by which a number of sovereigns are 
shaken in a bag, which is afterwards burned, and the 
gold dust collected from the remains. Owing* princi- 
pally to this practice the depreciation in the weight of 
the gold coinage is so rapid that by experiments made 
atthe mint in the year 1833, it was found that the 
sovereigns of 1817 had lost 8s 10d, in each hundred 
lbs.; those of 1821, 9s Id per hundred; those of 1825, 
6s 8d; and those of 1820, 6s 2d per hundred; whilst 
upon the half-sovereigns coined in 1817, the loss, ac- 
cording to the same experiments, was as great as 16s 
4d per two hundred; of 1821, 133 10d; of 1825, 133 
6 1-4d; and of those of 1829, 6s 2d per two hnndred 
half sovereigns. At this time the quantity of gold re- 
jected by the Bank of England, and by the customs, ex- 
cise, and stamp-office, is so seriously complained of by 
the mercantile interests, that some remedy for these 
inconveniences and losses must be found, it is thought, 
before a very long time. The difficulties in the case '8 
in the dispute which existed between the treasury and 
the Bank of England as to which party is bound to 
pay the expenses of remelting the coinage of the coun- 
try, the Bank of England having formerly been at the 
cost of 70,0001 in remelting the silver coinage, of which 





only one-half was allowed by the treasury; and then, 
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after all, the question of liability had been in dispute for 
a great number of years. It would certainly appear 
only just that the government, by whom the coinage is 
used, should pay the expense of keeping it at the same 
weight at which it was originally sold to the public; 
but, on the other hand, to be continually repairing the 
frauds of the “sweaters” would only be an encourage- 
ment to the fraud. However this may be arranged be- 
tween the treasury and the Bank of England, it is clear 
that the loss ought not to fall on the public at large, and 
that some arrangement should be formed forthwith fur 
the prevention of the great derangements in payments 
which isso much complained of by those whose trans- 
actions are extensive with the Bank of Bngiand, the 
customs, and excise. [London Chronicle. 


Late From Cuina. By the ship Rob Roy, from 
Canton, we have the Canton Register of April 10. 
We find in this paper (says the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser) the following extract from a mercan- 
tile letter to a house in Calcutta, from its London cor- 
respondent, dated November 25:h—almost a year ago. 
The reader will perceive that the regulation mentioned 
in itis aimed at the Bank of the United States, and 
Mr. Jaudon’s agency in London. 

“Inasmuch as you are likely to be large takersin suc- 
ceeding years of foreign bills upon Europe, we think it 
advisable to acquaint you with the determination lately 
come to by the Bank of England in reference to any 
bills drawn by foreign banking establishments, how- 
ever undoubted their credit, upon their individual 
agents in this country. ‘Their determination is not to 
receive such bills into circulation; and we therefore sug- 
gest that it would not be, as a general rule, either ex- 
pedient or advantageous tkat either yourselves or your 
friends should make their investments in such paper. 
You are aware how it would operate in the event of 
our having such bills sent. ‘They would be useless, in 
fact, until due.” 

The Register gives a list of official changes, exhibit- 
ing a set of names that provoke asmile by their oddity. 
Among them are Ah, treasurer, Huang, chief of the 
commissariat, Wang, criminal judge Tung, chief com- 
missioner, and Chia, salt commiss!oner. 

The Hoppo seems to be in trouble again about the 
foreign ships and the Macao passage-boats. ‘There is 
a regulation, it appears, prohibiting the use of any but 
open boats without masts, for the conveyance of letters 
and “outside barbarian,” from Macao to Canton, but 
the regulation has been disregarded, and large decked 
boats with masts have been very generally used, which, 
the hoppo says, afford facilities for smuggling, and 
must be discontinued. He complains that he has issued 
proclamations upon proclamatiens against them, but 
to no purpose; the hong merchants and the foreign- 
ers treat the laws with extreme contempt, and persist 
in using the large boats. Therefore he commands the 
said boats to be driven out, lest they lead to some 
disturbance; and concludes, as usual, with his “oppose 
not—a special edict.” 

Another sore grievance is a certain ship belonging to 
one Baker, which has been used at Wampoa as a hos- 

ital ship, and has been lying there since October, 1836, 
faster Hoppo suspects, however, that the hospital part 
of the story is only a pretext, and that Baker’s vessel is 
in fact a receiving-ship, and kept there to facilitate 
smuggling; whereupon a delivers himself as follows: 

“Ii the vessel is not expelled with rigor, andif the 
traitorous foreigners, trusting to their own craftiness, 
are allowed to do as they please, and trifle and delay, 
and carry matters with a high hand, where will be the 
reverence due to the imperial laws? It is right that I 
again issue urgent orders. Let the senior hong mer- 
chants respectfully obey, and transmit the orders to the 
foreigners. that, on the day this edict reaches them, 
Baker's vessel is to be driven out of the port. Nu delay 
on account of the least business will be permitted. If 
tney still continue so foolish and stupid as to be igno- 
rant of the laws, I apprehend those senior hong mer- 
chants will not be oa to bear the consequences of 
their great offence. Hasten, hasten! <A special edict. 
31 moon, 9h day. (April 3d.”) 





Jouy Ross anp THE Invians. The following has 
been cominunicated to the editor of the Montreal Cou- 
rier by its correspondentin New York: 

“My present object is to speak of Jolin Ross, the chief 
of the Cherokees. It is his object, and he makes no 
secret of it, to those whom he is on a familiar footing, 
to go among all the tribes of Indians and havea “talk.” 
To tell them that they have warred with each other 
long enough—ihat they must now unite—it is the will 
of the Great Spirit, or they will be swept away. The 
white men are advancing and advancing—and though 
they now say they will not encroach upon the lands 
marked out for the red men, in a few years they will 
want to remove them again. When Ross has gained 
his object of uniting the various tribes of his brethren 
in One common interest, he proposes that they should 
all abandon the lands now theirs, as far as the Rocky 
mountains—in which there are numerous flats, and de- 
lightful pasturage, buffalo, &c. &c.—and let the white 
men take possession of all the low country to the Rocky 
mountains, but permit them to encroach no farther, 
but, with the immense forces they will possess, in the 
fastnesses in the mountains, fight for the last relic of 
Gai own, their native land, if it be necessary, to the 

eath. 

There is something very noble in this Indian’s re- 
solve. But Ross is no ordinary man. He is one o 


ee ee. + a — 


f | that the former should select and settle peaceably upon 








lofty enterprise. Should he carry out his designs, and 
should further wrong be attempted upon the hunted 
lords of the soil, their stand at bay will be terrible. Our 
government has taken the scattered tribes of Indians, 
with that singularly infatuated policy which character- 
ises all its doings, and placed them a'l together. They 
are now, likewise, as they have not been before, alive 
to their interests, versed in the tactics of our warfare, 
and enabled to compete with us in instances success- 
fully. Ross has another idea, which shows how deeply 
calculating he is in regard to his people and brethren. 
He proposes to purchase of Mr. Catlin his Indian gal- 
lery, and to take it with him to the Rocky mountains, 
there to build a temple for its reception, and invite the 
warriors of all the tribes to visit it. There they will 
see, many of them, their own portraits upon the same 
wall. He will tell them that the Great Spirit created 
the = medicine man (Catlin) to bring them together, 
as they see themselves on the wall, in order that they 
shall fight each other no more, but be united. He will 
nike it a great temple, and none but those who have 
distinguished theinselves will be allowed to enter it, and 
that only on the performance of religious rites and ce- 
remonies. This would unite the Indian heart and soul. 
Mystery is the key stone to all their actions. Such a 
mystery would make those who had raged with the en- 
mity of tigers, peaceable as Jambs. ou have now 
some idea ot the Cherokee chief, John Ross.” 
REVOLUTIONARY RELIC. After the battle of Lexing- 
ton, general Gage, having succeeded the notorious go- 
vernor Hutchinson in the command of the king’s troops 
in Boston, and being reinforced by generais Howe, 
Clinton and Bur zoyne, issued his jgabeaien proclama- 
tion, offering ardon to all who would return to their al- 
legiance. John Hancock and Samuel Adams, both 
members of congress from Massachusetts, were ex- 
cepted from “this lying act of Grace,” having by their 
zeal and abilities made themselves especially obnoxious 
to the ministry. Of Mr. Adums, it was said by Gal- 
loway, in his examination before the house of com- 
mons, “‘that he eats little, drinks little, sleeps little, thinks 
much, and is most indetatigable in the pursuit of his 
object—that by his superior abilities he managed the 
factions in evngress and the factions in New England.” 
The following parody on the proclamation (which the 
whigs treated with great contempt and ridicule) ap- 
peared in the prints of the dav: 


“Tom Gage’s proclamation 
And denunciation, 
Against the New England nation, 
Who should his pious way shun. 
W hereas, the rebels, hereabout, 
Are stubborn still, and still hold out, 
Refusing still to drink their tea, 
In spite of parliament and me; 
And to maintain their bubble right, 
Prognosticate a real fight; 
Preparing flint, and steel, and ball, 
My armies and my fleet to maul: 
Rebelling so, a graceless pack, 
As to let fly a soldier’s back. 
All this, though long obliged to bear, 
For want of men, but not from fear, 
I’m able now, by augmentation, 
To give a proper castigation. 
But first, I do my grace extend, 
And hereby promise to befriend 
All those who do their sins confess, 
And meekly own they have transgressed; 
Who will for pardon plead with me, 
Lead godly lives and drink their tea; 
Such future conduct and behaviour 
Restores them to my gracious favor. 
But, then, I must out of this plan lock 
Both Samuel Adams and John Hancock; 
For such vile traitors, like debentures, 
Must be tucked up at all adventures, 
As any proffer of a pardon 
Will only tend such rogues to harden. 
But every other mother’s son, 
As soon as he lays down his gun, 
And on surrendering his toledo, 
May go to and fro, unhurt, as we do. 
And so doth run the king’s command, 
That all who please may kiss my hand. 
By command of Mother Carey. 
Tuomas FLucKER, secretary. 
The name of the secretary, it is believed, is truly 
given, while that of a female friend of the general’s is 
inserted in place of that officer’s. 
ne Mormons. We learn from a late number of 
the St. Louis Republican that there exists considerable 
excitement in the upper part of Missouri, in conse- 
quence of the Mormons having again “raised their 
Sbenezer” in Jackson county. It appears from the 
proceedings of a public meeting of the citizens, that 
about eight years since these fana'ics were driven from 
that country, as it is alleged “for improper conduct,’ 
and that they took refuge in Clay county, the good peo- 
le of which looked upon them as the victims of re- 
fisione persecution, and extended to them hospitality 
and protection. Experience, however, ere long de- 
monstated the impracticability of their “dwelling to- 
gether in unity” with their benefactors, and they were 
expelled from Clay county also. Acompact was then 
entered into between the Mormons and the citizens of 
the upper part of the state,in which it was stipulated 


any further intrusion into the adjoining counties. ‘They 
did so, and located themselves in what is now known 
as Caldwell county. It appears, however, that they 
have recently violated the treaty, by buying lands and 
making actual settlements in the eastern part of Car- 
roll. Upon this a meeting was held and a committee 
deputed to request them to leave the country. The 
Mormons took thisin high dudgeon, and returned for 
an answer language of the most insulting character; 
whereupon the meeting was again convened, and five 
persons appointed a committee of safety vested with ex- 
traordinary powers. These persons are authorised to 
“adopt such measures as to them shall seem most ex- 
pedient for the safety of the citizens of Carroll,” and to 
“raise, by subsription or otherwise, a sufficient sum of 
money to defray any expense that may accrue” in car- 
rying out the object of the meeting—which is stated to 
be the expulsion of “Mormons, abolitionists and other 
disorderly persons.” By one of the resolutions adopted, 
the citizens of the adjoining counties are requested to 
form corresponding committees, “and hold themselves 
in readiness to give assistance, if the same should be 
required.” From the foregoing we should judge that 
the breaking out of another Mormon war is no improba- 
ble event. 

Later information, contained in a letter from Livings- 
ton county (Mo.) says, in substance, that— 

Some cutting and stabbing were perpetrated by the 
Mormons of Davies county, on the day of the election, 
and, that some companies have been raised in Livings- 
ton with a view of going over and assisting in drub- 
bing the Mormons; but that, before they got quite ready 
to march, they learned the strength of the Mormons, 
which suggested to their prudence the propriety of re- 
maining at home till they could be assured that rein- 
forcements would join them from other counties, suffi- 
ciently great to cope with the combined force of the 
ormons. 

The St. Louis Gazette of the 30th ult. says: 

“The steamboat Astoria, from Rialto, (Platte county,) 
brings word that Joe Smith (Mormon) had surrendered 
himself to to the civil authorities. ‘This implies some 
further movements against the Mormons, of which we 
are not yet advised.” 


LETTER FROM THE HON. MR. NILES. 
We find the following in the New Haven (Conn.) 
‘“Herald’’—the publication of which, that paper 
states, is sanctioned by the person to whom it was 
addressed: 





Washington, April 9th, 1838. 

Dear str: Ihave your letter of the 5th of April. 
Your election has gone against us. I was not dis- 
eres except in the magnitude of the whig vote. 
The means by which they have effected this result, 
are such as that party usually resort to in times of 
high excitement. Falsehood, deception and fraud 
on the one hand, and violence, oppression and coer- 
cion on the other. They have cheated us out of the 
election. The miserable conservatives have injur- 
ed us considerably; nuch more than the amount of 
their vote; their factious and unprincipled conduct 
discouraged our friends and encouraged the whigs. 
The abolitionists also in the eastern part of the state 
united almost to a man with the whigs and did us 
considerable injury. ‘The whole Presbyterian cler- 
gy likewise took an active part in the election; vot- 
ed themselves, and were the means of bringing out 
1000 voters. Nearly an equal number were import- 
ed into the state from abroad contrary to law. Per- 
sons in factories and other dependent situations were 
forced to vote against their will and led to the polls 
like cattle to market. Under all these circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at that we are beaten. 

As to the future, all that is necessary, is for our 
party to pursue a steady, firm course. We have 
21,500 honest democrats, united upon principle, 
which neither menaces nor interest could intimidate 
or seduce. This force will be a majority in any 
ordinary struggle. We must expose the iniquity, 
oppression and corruption of the federalists in the 
late election, and be prepared to take advantage of 
the violent and proscriptive measures of the whi 
legislature. They will have great trouble with the 
abolitionists, who will demand a fulfilment of their 
pledges; made to them by the whigs before the elec- 
tion. It will be necessary for our friends, in all 
democratic towns, to attend the town meetings this 
fall and secure theirselect men. We have probably 
been cheated out of 1000 votes by the whigs having 
the control of the board for the admission of elec- 
tors, and the moderators of the meetings. It is im- 
possible for the whigs to make another similar effort 
next year. You might as well think to burn over 
stubble land, two years in succession. 

I do not think that we have any reason to despond; 
on the contrary I believe we have a fair chance of 
success at the next election. 

It will not be possible for me to be at New Haven 
during the session of the assembly, but Mr. R. I. 
Ingersoll, Mr. Welles and other of our friends, will 
be fully competent to advise as to the course our 
party ought to pursue in the present emergency. 

I am yours truly, 
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POLITICS OF THE DAY. 
DINNER TO MR. RHETT. 
From the Charleston (8S. C.) Mercury. 

The political friends of the hon. R. Barnwell 
Rhett, having invited him to partake of a dinner in 
the town of Beaufort, on the 29th inst. A large 
company sat down to a sumptuous entertainment. 

Capt. John Frrpp, of St. Helena presided, assisted 
by Dr. Georce M. Sroney, as vice president. 

Throughout the day, nething but the best feelings, 
and the most accordant sentiment pervaded the 
whole company. The entertainment did not break 
up until alate hour. During the evening the com- 
any were addressed by several gentlemen present; 
etters were read from Mr. Catuoun, Mr. Pick- 
ENs and other gentlemen; and a great number of 
high toned and spirited toasts were drank. 
REGULAR TOASTS. 

st. South Oarolina—Her instructions to her pub- 
lic servants: I give you trust, give me not treason. 

2d. The president of the United States—A northern 
man with southern principles: we go for principles, 
not men. 

8d. The sub-treasury with the specie clause—South 
Carolina wants nothing more, she will take nothing 
less. 

4th. The abolitionists—The only issue we will 
make with them—the sword—there will be no fight. 

5th. Government—Let it protect industry, secure 
hs ay & repress violence, vindicate the national 

onor: It is all it has to do: beyond this, the less it 
meddles with the people the better. 

G. P. Elliott, the chairman of the committee of 
arrangements, after passing a high encomium upon 
the character and public services of the distinguished 
statesman he was about to name, gave the health of 

6th. Hon. John C. Calhoun—The first breath he 
ever drew, was in Carolina’s air, the last blow he 
ever strikes will be in Carolina’s cause. 

The following letter from Mr. Calhoun was then 
read: 

Fort Hill, August 19th, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN: The great distance, the season of 
the year, and my engagements, make it impossible 
for me to accept your kind invitation to partake of 
a dinner on the 29th inst. in honor of your repre- 
sentative. Were it in my power, nothing would af- 
ford me more pleasure; not only to renew and ex- 
tend my acquaintance in a section of the state which 
I have had so little opportunity of knowing, but as 
an expression of my very high regard for one, who, 
on the great question of the day, has so nobly stood 
up for the cause of the people and the constitution, 
and who, high as my regard for him was previously, 
has grown on my esteem on a more intimate per- 
sonal acquaintance. | 

For the kind expressions you have used towards | 
me personally and the approbation of my course, in 
relation to the question which now so deeply agi- 
tates the country, you will please accept of my 
grateful acknowledgments. Itis, I know, attempt- 
ed to be held up, as an insulated question of little 
importance, but it would be a great mistake to re- 
gard it in that light. It is one of the first magni- 
tude; in truth it is a question of ‘deliverance and 
reform”? as expressed on a late occasion, and so far 
from being detached and insulated, it involves the 
fate of ull other questions, against which we have 
been so long and so strenuously contending; tariff, 
abolition, and all, as time and experience will clearly 
show. On its success, depends the defeat of the 
consolidation party. If the measure is defeated, 
they would come into authority armed with the tre- 
mendous power of a great national bank, to carry 
out successfully their principles and policy, which 
would necessarily Jead toa national consélidated go- 
vernment, with unlimited power and influence.— 
When that day comes our doom will be sealed. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to offer the following 
sentiment: 

The present crisis; if seized on and turned to the 
best advantage, it will give renewed vigor to the 
constitution and our federative system, but, if ne- 
glected, may prove fatal to both. With great re- 
spect, 1 am, &e. &c. J. C. CALHOUN. 
G. P. Elliott, esg., and others of the committee. 

John Richardson, esq., one of the committee of 
arrangements, after a few appropriate remarks, gave 

7th. The hon. F. W. Pickens—Ever true to his 
trust, he has sustained, unsullied, the honor of his 
native state; South Carolina receives him with open 
arms, as one who has not despaired of the republic. 

Mr. Pickens’ letter to the committee of invitation 
was then read as follows: 

Edgewood, near Edgefield, Aug, 20, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN: I received your very kind invita- 
tion to attend a dinner to be given your distinguish- 
ed representative on the 29th inst. If it were not 
for the season of the year, and very pressing private 
engagements, it would afford me great pleasure to 


the recent emancipation of the British West India 


‘our day, but we owe it to our children to put the 


did from the place of his birth, and the associates 


your representative. You mention in yours, ‘his 
exertions in behalf of southern interests.” Allow 
me to say, that at present it is a painful and trying 

osition for any man tocecupy, who sets out in pub- 
ic lile with a determination to defend and sustain 
‘southern interests.”” The prejudices of the read- 
ing world have beenexcited against us. The whole 
public press of England and this country are occu- 
pied in misrepresenting and traducing our social and 
domestic institutions. -In the common council of 
our common country, our feelings are habitually 
wounded and harrassed by orators, who, if it were 
not for their wanton malignity, could display no 
other quality, sufficiently strong, to rescue them 
from the silent contempt that their imbecility would 
otherwise merit. If we submit much longer to be 
dragged before the bar of congress as public crimi- 
nals for defence, we shall soon lose all the feelings 
of freemen, and instead of this conscious pride of 
independence, we shall sink, as a people, into that 
despicable destiny that awaits a coward race. I 


more richly deserves the honor you offer him, than | plished gentleman. We deeply regret his remo 


————— 


from. among us. ~ 
Mr. Albert Rhett rose, amid the enthusiastic q 
plause of his associates and constituents, and jp the 
usual happy and brilliant manner thanked them for 
the many kindnesses he hadreceived at their hanac. 
and as he was about to be separated from them and 
would have no future opportunity of meeting them 
he wished them to express to him candidly the;; 
opinions upon the legislative resolutions upon the 
currency, as an expression bad gone abroad, from, 
the proceeding of the 4th of July celebration, 4, 
published in the Courier of the 12th of the same 
month, that he had voted in opposition to the y}j) 
of bis constituents in St.”Helena parish; and Witha 
view to ascertain if that opinion was sustained hy 
that portion of the electors then present, he would 
offer them a sentiment, in the reception of \ hich 
he begged that no personal regard for him woulq 
influence them, and that those who differed wouiq 
not applaud it. He then gave—The legislative 
resolutions upon the currency—a timely, just ang 





have been always opposed to those temporising re- 
solutions which have heretofore been adopted, and . 
by which some have supposed that they have gained | 
a point by staving off the issue for a few years | 


Better for us to meet it boldly and openly at once 
in all its aspects. Let those who assail us make 
their definite -propositions, and let those from the 
non-slave-holding states, who have heretofore sus- 
tained us, have an opportunity to defend themselves 
and save this union, if they can. And then, after 
we know what is to be expected, let us, in the noble 
language of Erskine, do our duty and leave the 
consequences to God. Our situation is a critical 
one. It is now too plain that the abolition question 
is to be involved hereafter in the presidential can- 
vass and all the politics of the day. You recollect 
that some eight years since, it was published in our 
papers, that a senator from Kentucky, who is now 
at the head of a large party contending for power, 
declared at the Virginia springs, that one ubject, or 
one of the effects, of the ‘“‘prohibitory policy” 
would be, to reduce the value of slave labor so low, 
that it would compel the owner, or be his interest, 
to emancipate. I quote from memory, but I think 
I give thesubstance. The fact that this declaration 
was made, [ understood, rested upon the evidence 
of one of our present senators in congress. I hope 
and trust every thing may yet work right, but with 


possessions so near us, and a similar novement in 
France, let no man suppese that we are over sensi- 
tive on this delicate subject. It may not come in 


subject beyond the reach of any human power to 
touch it, save our own independent commonwealth. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, yours 
truly, F. W. PICKENS. 
To G. P. Elliott, J. Guerard, W. Cuthbert, J. 

Richardson, and others of the committee. 

The president then rose and proposed the follow- 
ing sentiment: 

8th. Our distinguished guest—The hon. R. B. 
Rhett: ‘‘Our institutions and the union will be safe, 
only when such men are chosen to represent the 
south jn congress. We welcome his return home, 
and will sustain him in his course. 

After the applause with which the sentiment was 
received, Mr. Rhett arose, and addressed the com- 
pany in a long and spirited speech, in which he 
discussed all the leading topics of the day, introdu- 
ced them to the intrigues of the politicians at Wash- 
ington, and related a number of anecdotes, in illus- 
tration of chicanery. Inthe course of his remarks, 
alluding to the compliment that had been paid him, 
he said that he appreciated this first public appro- 
bation of his course, the more highly, coming as it 


of his boyhood. He alluded to his having penned 
and proposed the resolutions relative to the disso- 
lution of the union, rather than suffer the discussion 
of the abolition question in congress; and in doing 
so, he felt confident that he only expressed the opi- 
nion of every man who now heard him. Upon the 
utterance of this sentiment the applause was so 
loud and long, that he was for some time unable to 
proceed. His speech was a fine effort, it was such 
a communication as a representative should always 
deliver to his constituents; he disclosed his own 
opinions, frankly, fully, fearlessly, he told them of 
his nope and fears, and throughout his speech, sus- 
tained his reputation, as being one of the boldest 
and most independent statesmen of the day. In 
concluding he offered the following sentiment. 
The people of St. Helena parish—Patriotic, in- 
telligent, and tree, worthy the highest efforts, and 
deepest devotion of any representative. 

By “Joseph Guerard,” (one of the committee) 





meet you on that occasion. There is no man who 


salutary exercise of a rightful independence of 
judgment.” ‘The applause, we believe, was alinogt 
unanimous. 

Col. W. E. Martin and Wm. Elliott, esq., aq. 


longer. ‘This is miserable and contemptible policy. dressed the meeting in reply to complim: ntary 


toasts. 

A number of other volunteer toasts were also 
drunk—aifter which the company retired. 

The following were the regular toasts drunk at 
the dinner given to Mr. Bond of Ohioon the 11th ult, 

REGULAR TOASTS. 

1. The constitution of the United States. Framed 
by those who perilled “life, fortune and sacred hon- 
or’’ to obtain it: He would be recreant to the last 
who withheld the others in its defence. 

2. The legislative, ihe executive and the judiciary. 
Herculean pillars of our republic; if the strength 
and life of one can be sapped, the others are but 
iinpotent and cumbrous appendages. 

3. The navy and army of the United States. The 
pride of our country—her honor their only incentive 
to glory. 

4. Hon. W.K. Bond. A sentinel on the watch 
tower of liberty, he proclaims to the people by 
whom they are betrayed. 

5. Domestic manufactures and internal improve- 
ments. By the one we learn to be independent of 
foreign aid; but the latter, the extent of our mutual 
dependence in common defence. 

6. Joseph Vance. Governor of Ohio—self-made 
and self educated; the practical man, the tried and 
faithful public servant. 

7. Ohio. Her growing prosperity, the admiration 
of the unior; to sustain her whig principles, which 
circumscrioe her true policy, the most cherished 
object of her sons. 

8. The surviving soldiers of the revolution. They 
live to see the spirit of ’76 emulated by the whigs 
of ’38 and °40, in a mighty, though bloodless, revo- 
lution. 

9. The sub-treasury spawn. An uncouth tribe, 
between the hum-bug and the kitchen cock-roach— 
neither fish, flesh nor fow1l, and will not be swallow- 
ed by intelligent freemen. 

10. The whigs of congress. The true representa- 
tives of an enterprising and enlightened people. 
To them, under Providence, are we indehted for the 
privileges left us, and to them must we look for iu- 
ture guard against executive encroachments. 

11. The whigs of Louisiana and Mississippi. They 
have planted the corner stone of freedom firmly in 
the southwest—they are gratefully remembered by 
their brethren who dwell beneath the northern 
wings of the spread eagle. 

12. Martin Van Buren:— 

He is now where he sought to be, 

May he become what he ought to be,— 
More honest than he’s thought to be, - 
Till he go back where he ought to be. 

13. Freedom of conscience and of the press. In- 
herent rights of all well-regulated governments. 
the light be put out—the light will cease to shine, 
and the people be left to grope in moral, political 
and religious darkness. 





HORRIBLE MURDER. 

The Staunton, (Va.) Spectator of Thursday list 
contains the particulars of the trial of the three 
slaves, Andrew, Lucinda and Caroline, for the mur- 
der of the two children of their master, Mr. Mayse, 
of Bath coanty, Va. 

Some account of the murder has already been 
given to the public. On Friday, the 10th of Au- 
gust, two little daughters of Mr. Mayse, one aged 
something more than seven years, and the other 
probably from twelve to eighteen months young¢t, 
who had been going to school, for some time, about 





—Albert Rhett, esq.: The high minded and accom- 
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having failed to return home at the usual! time, their 
mother became uneasy at their delay, and caused a 
search to be made for them, supposing they had 
strayed off, for the purpose of gathering wild ber- 
ries, and had lost their way. Her alarm was in- 
creased by the fact that her husband was absent at 
the Hot springs, and night was fast approaching. 

For some time, the search was unsuccessful; but 
at length, the children were found lying dead near 
the road by which their father must necessarily pass 
on his return home, with their throats cut from ear 
to ear. Suspicion soon attached to three negroes, 
yiz.—a man named Andrew, a woman named Lu- 
cinda, and a girl, about 14 years old, named Caro- 
line—all of whom belonged to Mr. Mayse. A co- 
roner’s ingnest was held over the bodies, and a great 
deal of testimony was examined, which so con- 
firmed the suspicions, that the three negroes were 
arrested and committed to jail, and a warrant issued 
to convene a court for their trial on the 22d of Au- 

ust. Imuediately after the arrest, Caroline, the 
girl, made a disclosure, criminating Lucinda, who 
was her own mother, and the man named Andrew. 

On the trial which took place on the day above 
mentioned, two of the accused, Andrew and Lu- 
cinda, were Separately arraigned, and the girl Caro- 
line was brought forward a> a witness. Her testi- 
mony was to the following purport: 

On the evening of the murder, Lucinda, her mo- 
ther, left the house of her master, for the ostensible 
purpose of gathering blackberries. As she went 
trom the house, she told the witness that she must 

o dowa towards the school house, and meet the 
children as they caine froin school, and bring them 
up to the gate over the hill, and that she would show 
them another blackberry patch. The witness ac- 
cordingly took the child of Mr. Mayse, which she 
was nursing, about fifteen months old, and went to- 
wards the school house until she met the children, 
on their return home. 

She readily persuaded them to accompany her to 
the place designated, which was about 400 yards 
from the house of Mr. Mayse, on the road, and 
near the gate which led into one of the fields. ‘The 
ground on one side of the road, at this point, was a 
forest, and on the other was cleared, with the ex- 
ception of bushes, which had grown up in the field. 
The situation was quite public for that remote sec- 
tion of the country, as the road was occasionally a 
good deal travelled. 

When the witness reached the point designated, 
she found the prisoners, Lucinda and Andrew, wait- 
ing for them, the latter leaning on the fence, with 
his sleeves rolled up to his shoulders. Almost im- 
mediately upon their reaching the spot, Lucinda 
seized the eldest child, who, finding herself so 
roughly handled, begged Lucinda not to burt her, 
as she had never done her any harm. Lucinda 
made no reply to this prayer for mercy, but, catch- 
ing hold of the head of her victim, slie drew it vio- 
lently back, so as to leave the throat exposed, and, 
standing behind her, held her firmly in this position, 
uatil Andrew, with a single stroke of a shoema- 
ker’s knife, cut her throat almost from ear to ear. 

Lucinda then relinquished her hold, and the poor 
little innocent, with its eyes rolled upwards in 
agony, and with uplifted hands, staggered forward, 
describing in her course a half circle, with the biood 
spouting from every vein and artery, until she fell 
prostrate upon her face, and expired without a 
groan. The other little victiin, terrified beyond 
expression at the horrible seene she had just wit- 
nessed, fled into a corner of the fence, and, with 
outstretched arms, implored for mercy. But she 
might as well have appealed to hungry tigers. An- 
drew rushed upon her, dragged ber jorth from her 
place of refuge, and handed her over to Lucinda,who 
held her in the same position in which her sister 
had met her horrible fate, and Andrew, with the 
same instrument of death, to use the language of 
the witness, ‘“‘sawed at her neck for some time,” 
until the head was almost severed from the body, 
and she fell dead without a struggle. 

The witness stated that she then ran away tothe 
house, and did not know what the prisoners did or 
where they went for some time afierwards. 

This dreadful narrative of the witness was sus- 
tained by all the circumstantial evidence in the case, 
and by the testimony of all the other witnesses as 
to the collateral facts. Upon an examination of the 
position of the bodies of the children, and the 
wounds, and the appearance of the ground, it was 
found that every thing corresponded with the state- 
ment of the witness. The body of the eldest lay 
upon the face, and the blood showed that she must 
have fallen in that position, as a large quantity had 
flowed from the wound, and was found immedi- 
ately under the neck. 

The traces of blood were also distinctly visible, 
showing that she had staggered forward and de- 
scribed a semi circle in her progress, as stated by 


the witness. The wounds, too, corresponded with 
her description; for, whilst the gash in the throat 
of the elder was smooth, and not more than two or 
three inches in length, that of the younger was rag- 
ged and uneven, and of much greater depth and 
extent. 

Words cannot describe the feeling which was 
produced upon the bystanders as this dreadful nar- 
ration progressed, particularly as the father and mo- 
ther of the murdered children were obliged to be 
present. ‘The deepest emotion pervaded the whole 
audience. The counsel were so much affected as 
to be compelled from time to time to suspend the 


}eXamination; and the poor mother was so convuls- 


ed with agony, that she was obliged to be support- 
ed, balf fainting, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break, from the court house. 

A number of witnesses were examined, whose 
testimony went to establish the guilt of the prison- 
ers, and the court accordingly pronounced them 
guilty. The girl Caroline was subsequently ar- 
raigned and tried. In consideration of her youth, 
and of the full disclosure she had made, and froma 
regaid to public policy, as well as from the incon- 
clusive nature of the testimony, independently of 
her own evidence, the court acquitted Caroline, 
but bound her master over in the penalty of $2,000 
for ber good behaviour, or, in other words, for her 
transportation. 

The two negroes convicted of the murder are to 
executed on the 25th instant. 


DUTIES ON SILKS, &c. 
From the New York Evening Post. 
New York, Sept. 5, 1833. 
Jesse Hoyt, esq. collector of the port of New York: 

Sir: Ata meeting of the merchants, held on the 
3ist of August, respecting the change in the rate of 
duties recently made on imported articles, the un- 
dersigned were appointed a committee to attend to 
the subject. We learn that duties are now deinand- 
ed on the following articles, viz: 

Silk veils, Silk laces, 

Silk gloves, Silk Italian cravats, 

Silk hoisery, Silk scarfs, 

Silk galloons, Silk fancy hdk’fs, 

Silk bindings, Silk braids, 

Linen sheetings, Linen Russia sheeting, 

Russia linen diapers, T willed sacking. 

You will oblige us by informing us by what law 
these new rates of duty aredemanded? and whether 
you have received any circular from the treasury 
department directing you to demand said duties? 
and, if you have received any such circular or in- 
structions, that you will favor us with a copy or 
copics oi: the same at your earliest convenience. 

We are, sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servants, 
Ropert JAFFRAY, Tuomas Denny, 
C. Swan, CHARLES BRUGIERE, 
H Patcvett, JoHN A. UNDERWOOD, 
J. GRAVILLON, A. WHITNEY. 
Custom house, collector’s office, 
September 6, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN: I received your communication of 
the Sth instant, a few minutes after 8 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and I had not, therefore, the opportunity 
to reply to it till this morning. 

You ingnire, in substance, what the rates of du- 
ties are on certain articles. 

If you will have the goodness to send me your 

invoices, and the sample of your goods, I will refer 
them to the appraisers, who are by the law made 
he judges of the fact in such cases, and upon the 
coming in of their report, [ will apply the law to 
the facts, and iff am wrong in that application, 
you have various modes of redress. You can, in 
the first place, appeal to my superiors in office for 
the correction of any error[ may commit. You can, 
in like manner, have recourse to the courts of law, 
which are always open to you; and lastly, you can 
apply to congress, who are supposed on all occa- 
sions to be willing to dispense justice to the high- 
est and the humblest individual inthe land. When 
[ inform you that I will pronounce the law upon 
the facts reported by the appraisers, | mean to be 
understood as saying that I consider this law para- 
mount to all ‘circulars,’ and by that I should go- 
vern myself. 

Under this view of your rights and my duties, I 
hold that it is as improper for you to ask for copies 
of my instructions, as it would be for me to ask for 
the examination of your books of correspondence; 
for in the request you make, it is implied that I am 
acting without authority. 

I have now replied to such parts of your letter as 
I am called upon to reply to: but I do not choase to 
stop here. It is well that we should understand our 
relative positions, and our respective rights and ob- 








ligations. I am instrueted—and, without instruc- 





tions, it would be my duty as a public servant, and 
no less a duty thanit is my pride and happiness—to 
give all possible facilities to the fair trader in the 
transaction of his business at this office; but | am 
nevertheless entitled to be treated fairly and ho- 
nestly by those with whom I am brought in con- 
tact, and especially while in the office appropriated 
to the transaction of the public business, and that 
those who come there to do business should not vio- 
late the cominon decencies and proprieties of life. 
This violation has been committed by one of your 
number, Mr. John A. Underwood. He has, also, 
instead of seeking the redress I pointed out, made 
his appeal through a violent party newspaper, and 
has been the cause of having published a statement 
affecting my official conduct, utterly untrue, which 
he has repeatedly promised to have corrected, but 
has omitted to do it. By your association with 
such an individual, I might assume that you sanc- 
tion his course; though, from my personal acquain- 
tance with most of you, and from the estimation in 
which I have hitherto, and perhaps ought now to 
hold you, I shall not do you the injustice even to 
assume that you gave this sanction. 

I will not spare time or labor in my endeavors to 
promote the interests and facilitate the business of 
the merchants of this city, in which [ feel a just 
pride, and with which my own interests are so 
deeply involved. 

A vast majority of you have entered goods at the 
custom house within the last ten days, and know, 
as well as I do, the rate of duties charged on the 
articles referred to by you, and you also know upon 
what reasons, aud by what authority, these duties 
have been charg7d; your letter must therefore have 
been written for some unexplained object. 

I am led to think thus, as you donot express any 
wish to found an entry of goods on any information 
I may give you, and as a personal application at the 
custom house is the proper place to seek informa- 
tion on such a subject, | decline making any other 
written answer to your application than here stated. 

Very respectfully, your obd’t serv’t, 
J. HOYT, collector. 
To Messrs. Robert Jaffray, C. Swan, Chas. Bru- 
giere, John A. Underwood, A. Whitney, Thos. 

Denny, H. Paillet, J. Gravillon. 

The above letter of Mr. Hoyt elicited an answer 
from Mr. Underwood, who, after replying to Hoyt’s 
doctrine, thus notices that portion of the letter 
which is personal to himself. 

He charges me with having ‘violated the com- 
mon decencies and proprieties ot life, and with 
having appealed through a violent party paper to 
the justice of my fellow-citizens.” I shall show 
how true this is ina few words. I had occasion to 
enter certain silk laces per ship Gladiator, and they 
demanded a duty of twelve and a half per cent. on 
all of them, and competled me to give bonds for 
the same—this was on Thursday, and on Saturday 
I met an importing merchant, who informed me 
that he had entered similar goods the day after free 
of duty. On asking him the reason why this ex- 
traordinary distinction had taken place in the entry 
of our respective goods, he replied with a smile— 
“I cannot tell, except that I ama good locofoco!” I 
then felt it my duty as a citizen to inquire at the 
custom house why this marked and illegal distine- 
tion was made, why | was compelled to bond for 
duties one day, while another merchant the next 
day was permitted to have his goods free of duty. 
I did not see the collector, but saw Dr. Ferguson, 
the deputy. He could give me no reason or satis- 
faction on the subject, and smarting under this in- 
justice, this manifestly illegal course, I said some- 
what warmly, “I know of no reason but that I am 
a whig, and the other thus favored is a locofoco.” 
We both grew warm, and in consequence of de- 
fending my own rights and property on the spot in 
this manner, the collector charges me with having 
“violated the common decencies and proprieties of 
life,’ that is to say, I am to submit to the despotic 
will of the collector, who says to me, ‘“‘pay duty for 
your goods, sir,’ while to another merchant, im- 
porting similar goods, he says, ‘take them away, 
they are free.”’ 

The collector says, instead of seeking the redress 
he pointed out, I appeal through the columns of a 
violent party paper. 

The collector never pointed out to me any mode 
of redress—I could get no satisfaction at all. I 
made him no promise, as he says, to correct any 
statement I had made to him. AllI did say to 
one of the deputies was simply this—that I never 
said that my being a whig was the reason why I 
was charged duty-——but that I could give no other 
reason for it, and I was willing to make this expla- 
nation, but no farther. 

But admitting that under this injustice 1 had ex- 
pressed myself with too much warmth—admitting 
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that I had not altogether, and under all circum- 
star.ces, comported myself with that proper respect 
due to public functionaries—for be it understood 
that throughout the whole dispute, I never saw Mr. 
Hoyt. I ask, is the collector to shelter himself un- 
der this miserable personal excuse for assuming 

wers not delegated to him by his “superiors?” 
Ts he to say to the merchants, “It is my will that 
you pay duty on free goods. I care not for any cir- 
culars. I am the judge of the law and the fact, 
because, gentlemen, one of your fraternity has been 
rather rude to one of my deputies.” Such is Mr. 
Hoyt’s apology and explanation to the merchants 
for his illegal conduct. 

JOHN A. UNDERWOOD. 


THE DRY ROT. 
From the Baltimore American. 

The marine establishment of our country has no 
more fatal enemy than what is termed the dry rot 
in timber, and we know of nothing which would 
be productive of greater practical benefit than the in- 
vention of a method by which it may be prevented. 
The writer of an article in Silliman’s Journal for 
April last presents some valuable facts connected 
with the subject, the deductions to be drawn from 
which may be productive of highly beneficial re- 
sults. After adverting to the superiority of the 
timber of ancient times over that of the present 
day in point of durability, as a matter ascertained, 
the writer proceeds to assign for it a reason which, 
he thinks, is to be found in the time of the year at 
which the wood is cut. An opinion has long pre- 
vailed that the winter is the proper season for cut- 
ting ship timber, but if the view of the correspon- 
dent of the Journal be correct, this long received 
notion is erroneous. To prove this, he adduces 
facts that have come under his own observation, 
which go to show that so far from its being proper 
to cut the wood intended for ship building, in the 
winter months, the more remote the time of cutting 
is from mid-winter or December, the better. He 
states that in the year 1810 he had under his direc- 
tion the preparation of the timber for a freighting 
ship, and that he caused it to be cut during the 
month of December of that year. At asubsequent 
period it was ascertained that additional pieces 
were required, some of those cut in the first in. 
stance not being fit forthe purpose. At the time 
when the last cutting took place the leaves were 
full grown and the bark would peel. In July 1811, 
the vessel was launched, and in the following au- 
tumn was sent to sea, and after the declaration of war 
was despatched to Middletown, Connecticut, where 
she remained until the peace in 1815. In the 
spring of the latter year, when she was to be fitted 
out for service, on examination it was found that 
the timbers which had been cut in December were 
so much affected by dry rot as to render rebuilding 
to a great extent indispensable, whilst the pieces 

repared when the trees were in foliage were per- 
ectly sound. Such was the perfect condition of 
the timbers prepared in summer that the spikes 
which had been inserted appeared on being drawn 
out perfectly bright, those which had been driven 
into the winter-cut portions being oxydized toa 
great extent. Theship sunk some years afterwards 
at sea, a miserable hulk, in consequence, as the 
writer thinks, of the rottenness of the portion of 
her bottom which had remained untouched at the 
time she was repaired. 

A case so striking, induced our author to believe 
that the common opinions about winter cutting 
were erroneous, and caused him to make some ex- 
periments in order to test the correctness of his 
views. Believing that the sap was the cause of 
the dry rot, and being doubtful of the correctness 
of the botanical theory, according to which it is 
supposed that the sap recedes to the roots during 
the winter, he took, in June 1815, some pieces of 
oak cut in June, which he placed over a fire. He 
found as the heat increased, that on the ends of the 
sticks there appeared a wet circle describing the 
exact thickness of the alburnum or portionof wood 
outside of the heart, and that steam rushed vio- 
lently from the tubes of that part, whilst there was 
but a slight appearance of vapor over the heart- 
wood. In December of the same year he tried a 
similar experiment, and found the steam to issue 
from the heartwood; whilst the alburnum remained 
perfectly dry. From these experiments it appeared 
evident that in summer the sap is in the alburnum 
and in winter in the heartwood, whither it had been 
conveyed by some process of nature not understood, 
and not in the roots as had been supposed. Sub- 
sequent observations have proved to the writer that 
when growing trees are trimmed in summer the 
rot which ensues begins in the alburnum, whilst in 
those trimmed in winter the decay takes place first 
in the heartwood. In further support of the new 
theory, reference is made to the fact that chesnut 





‘rails, which are usually made in summer, last a 
great number of years, whilst posts of the same 
material, which are generally prepared in winter, rot 
in seven oreight years. As a mode of ascertaining 
the season at which the ancients cut their trees, it is 
suggested that on examination of ancient timber it 
will appear that the powder post, as it is called, and 
the dry rot, will be found in the alburnum, and that 
the interior of the heartwood will be found perfectly 
unaffected. The following experiment is mentioned 
as illustrative of the effect produced on the outer 
or inner portion of the wood according to the sea- 
son of cutting. Take two sapplings one of which 
has been cut in June and one in December. By 


each in the cellar, it will be found in about three 
years that in the garret the powder post will have 
appeared in the alburnum of the one cut in June, 
and in the heartwood of that cut in December, 
whilst, in the cellar, the dry rot will exist in accor- 
dance with the same rule. The conclusion to 
which the writer comes is, that June is the best 
time for cutting ship timber, and that in proportion 
as we recede from that month will be its liability to 
decay. Thesubject is one of vast practica! impor- 
tance, and there is reason to believe that the per- 
ishable character of the wood of our country used 
for ships is to be attributed in a very great degree 
to the fact of its being cut in winter. 





TOBACCO STATISTICS. 

The following valuable article in reference to 
the tobacco trade is copied from the Richmond 
Compiler. It is said to have beén made up by one 
of the most intelligent merchants of that city, after 
much patient research, and should be preserved 
for reference hy those interested in the trade. 

TOBACCO REPORT. 
A table of inspections, exrporls and stocks of Virginia 

Tobacco; exports of Marylund and New Orleans; 

stocks of Europe, 1st January. 
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1825 |45,198]27,430| 13,484|16,849]26,471|65,700! 75,000 
1826 |34'193/24°579115,460|25 410]20,329167.473| 64.000 
1827 |48'055|35,182110,717|21,547| 35,771 162 677|100 000 
1828 145, 150|29,854| 10,474|35'111|28,036'76 037] 96,000 
1829 |36,142|22'850| 10,546125'491|24.943166,560| 77.000 
1830 |45,452|30,899] 11,607|28,028127_406|66'795| 83,000 
1831 |46577/23,821| 15,572134.968| 30,792156.335! 86,000 
1832 |37'599|27/222] 11650|32.974] 40,335159,483| 106.000 
1833 |34'276|20,754| 1'3,346|23,701|32,301|59,050] 83,000 
1834 |36,369|25.644| 10,891|24.931/33 126150733] 87000 
1835 |47.521|25,871| :5,801|34.365|40,953/56.943| 94,000 
1836 |45,445|29,722| 16,024]43'941|30.703157.674| 89,000 
1837 |36,543] 13,991} 12 735|32'725|37,644|69 738 |100,000 
1833 | 40,319 


In the year 1622, there was not made in Virgi- 
nia more than 60,000 lbs. tobacco, (taken from a 
letter of the governor of Virginia, dated James 
city, January, 1622.) In 1639, the grand assembly 
of Virginia passed a law complaining of the ex- 
cessive quantity of tobacco planted that year, and 
several years previous, and among other matters, 
ordered that a!l the tobacco planted this year and 
the preceding two years, be absolutely destroyed 
and burned, excepting and reserving so much, in 
equal — to each planter, as shall make in 
the whole just the quantity 120,000 Ibs. stripped 
and smoothed; and in consequence of this law, 
every creditor of the planters was compelled to re- 
ceive 40 lbs. Tobacco, stripped and smvothed, in 
full satisfaction for every 100 lbs. previous to the 
date of this law due him. 

The yearly average of exports cf tobacco for 10 
years ending 1709, were 28,858,666 Ibs., of which 
11,260,659 Ibs. were annually consumed in Great 
Britain, and 17,998,007 lbs. in other countries in 
Europe; in 1744 and 1766, the annual average ex- 
np rr was 40,000,000 Ibs., of which 7,000,000 
bs. were consumed in G. Britain, and 33,000,000 
in other European countries. 

The average exportation from 1768 to 1770 was 
67,780 hhds. In 1772, °73, 74, °75, the yearly 
average export was 99,374 hhds. 

In 1776, 77, ’78, ’79, ’80, 81, ’82, the average 
yearly export was 99,374 hhds. 

In 1787, ’88, 89, the yearly export was 89,103 
hhds. or 89;103,666 Ibs. 

In 1790, 118,460 hhds. In 1791, 101,272 -hbhds. 
In 1792, 112,428 hhds. 

In 1793, 59,947 hhds. In 1794, 72,958 hhds. In 
1795, 61,050. 
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In 1796 and ’97, 69,000 bhds. In °97, 5s 009 
bhds. In.1798, 68,000 hhds. ; 
In 1799, 96,000 hhds. In 1800, 78,000 hhds. In 
1801, 103,000 hhds. 
In 1802, 03, ’04, °05 and 706, the averages Were 
about 80,000 bhds. 
In 1807, (Berlin and Milan decrees) 62,000 hhds. 
In 1808, (embargo) 9,756 bhds. In 1809, 53 . 
000 hhds. In 1810, 84,134 hbhds. : 
In 1811, 35,828 hhds. In 1812, 26,000 hhds, [p 
1813, 5,314, (Three years war.) 
In 1814, 2,125 hhds. Jn 1815, 8,500 hhds. 
In 1816, 69,000 hhds. In 1817, 68,000 bhds. 
In 1818, 84,000 hhds. In 1819, 69,000 bhds. 
Tn 1820, 84,000 hhds. In 1821, 66,000 bhds. 
In 1822, 8,300 hhds. In 1823, 99,000 bhds. 
In 1824, 77,060 hhds. In 1825, 75,000 bhhds, 
In 1826, 64,000 hhds. In 1827, 100,000 hhds. 
In 1828, 96,000 hhds. In 1829, 77,000 hhds, 
In 1830, 83,000 hhds. In 1831, 86,000 hhds. 
Tn 1832, 106,000 hhds. In 1833, 83,000 hhds, 
In 1834, 87,000 hhds. In 1835, 94,000 bhds. 
In 1836, 89,000 hhds. In 1837, 100,000 hhds, 
Previous to the year 1835, going back to the 
year 1815, the average export was about 99,000,000 
Ibs. and for the years 1772, °73, °74, and 75, 
99,000,000. 





MR. FAIRFIELD’S LETTER 
IN REPLY TO THE SOMERSETT ANTI-SLAVERY 
COMMITTEE. 
Saco, August, 1838. 

GENTLEMEN: Your letter of the 23d ult. pro. 
posing certain inquiries to me in regard to the sub. 
ject of slavery has been received and I embrace 
the earliest noment to reply that my convenience 
would permit. I do this, however, without intend- 
ing to recognize any right on your part to propose 
these interrogations, or corresponding obligation on 
my part to answer them; inasmuch, as it is believed 
you are not seeking, as electors, for information to 
aid you in forming opinions and to guide you in 
your votes fora chief magistrate, but that you are 
my political opponents, sceking for some weapon by 
which I may be assailed, and the success of the de- 
mnocratic party, in the approaching contest, pre- 
vented. And inasmuch, also, as I am not aware 
that, however well fuunded may be the opinions 
you have advanced, they can ever become a basis 
for the official action of the executive government 
of a state. 

But waiving all objections, I will proceed to state 
my views upon the main subject of inqniry as briefly 
as may be:—and if they should not contain so full a 
notice of all the abstract propositions stated by you 
as was expected, they will, I trust, be sufficiently 
full for all practical purposes. 

Slavery, as it exists in the United States, I hold 
to be a moral and political evil; and both in princi- 
ple and feeling, am now and ever have been, utterly 
opposed to it. Its entire abolition could afford to no 
one sincerer pleasure than to myself. But how 
shall this be etteeted?—and by whom? And here I 
am constrained to say, that, in my opinion, many of 
the measnres of the anti-slavery societies and lead- 
ing abolitionists, upon the subject, are sanctioned 
neither by good sense, wise policy, er a just regard 
for the rights of others. By this however, I would 
not be understood as impugning the motives of all 
who are abolitionists; for I am happy to believe, that, 
while some of them are disposed to turn the excite- 
ment upon this subject to political account, others 
are actuated by the purest spirit of philanthropy. 

The genezal government is one of limited powers. 
Prior to the confederation of the states, they were 
entirely independent of each other; having the 
power to create such institutions and establish such 
laws and regulations as they might deem best. In 
forming a confederated government, their indepen- 
dence of each other was not affected exeept to the 
extent of the powers granted to the governatent of 
the whole by the eompact between them. What 
was not granted in the constitution was expressly 
reserved to the states respectively or to the people. 
No power over the domestic institutions of a state 
having been granted, the general government clear- 
ly has no right to intermeddle with, much less to 
abolish, them. 

Further than this—when the constitution was 


formed, we expressly recognized the institutions of 


slavery, and based several of the provisions of that 
instrument upon it. If, therefore, the power was 
less doubtful than it is, we could not interfere with 
slavery, against the consent of the states in which 
it exists, without at least a violation of good faith. 

In regard to slavery within the District of Colum- 
bia, it seems to me, thet if the power of the general 


government over it was beyond all question, it 


would nevertheless be inexpedient at this time to 
abolish it. At present, so much sensitiveness wre 
this subject prevails in the southern states, that 
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am persuaded no movement of this kind could be 
ee 7 without endangering the safety of the union 
"_and this, so far from proinoting the emancipation 
of slaves generally, would probably tend to rivet 
their chains more permanently, and perhaps to az- 
ravate the severity of their bondage; besides, there 
7; no reason to believe that the measure would li- 
berate a single slave even in the District of Colum- 
bia, as they would unquestionably all be removed 
jnto the slaveholding states. , 

While upon this branch of the subject, I cannot 
forbear to quote a passage from a late publication 
bya New England Divine of great learning and emi- 
nence, formerly a Baptist clergyman in Boston, now 

resident of a university. 

He says, “Nor again, can I perceive the utility 

of a systein of societies, affiliated, not for the pur- 
pose of circulating truth at the south, but for the 
purpose of exciting and agitating the people at the 
north. The only advantage which can be expected 
to result from this measure, is the increase of abo- 
lition votes. But this is a matter, as we have at- 
tempted to show, with which votes have nothing to 
do; inasmuch, as it is a question, over which, as citi- 
zens, we have no control. In the mean time, the 
very attempt to multiply votes, on this question, 
cannot but beget in the minds of the south, the 
suspicion that we intend to interfere in this very 
manner; that is, in a manner, at variance with 
our constitutional obligations. The least suspi- 
cion of this nature, must from the necessity of the 
case, render all our arguments useless, and make 
our very appeal to men’s understandings and con- 
sciences, a positive annoyance. And in so far as 
I have been able to discover, such has been the 
effect of the system of affiliated abolition societies. 
They have already become the tools of third-rate po- 
liticians. They have raised a violent agitation, 
without presenting any definite means of constitu- 
tionally accomplisiing their object. In the mean 
time, as combination on the one side, always pro- 
duces combination on the other, they have embit- 
tered the feelings of the south. They have, for the 
present, at least, rendered any open and calm dis- 
cussion of this subject in the slaveholding states ut- 
terly impossible. They have rivetted, indefinitely 
the bonds of the slave, in those very states in which 
they were, a few years since, falling off; and every 
where throughout the south, they have rendered the 
servitude of the enslaved vastly more rigorous than 
it ever was before.’’ 

This language may perhaps be regarded by you | 
as inclining somewhat to severity, but it appears to | 
me nevertheless, to contain much that is just and 
true. Butas a matter of right may we not freely 
speak and publish our sentiments upon this subject, 
whether well or ill founded, or the promulgation of 
thei be judicious or otherwise?—Certainly—limit- 
ed only by a correct moral sense, and by the letter 
and spirit of the constitution. 

You also call my attention to the right of petition 
—and Iam happy of this opportunity to express m 
sacred regard for it; and avow my intention, as it 
has heretofore been, to do nothing which should in 
any way infringe upon or impair it. My course 
upon this subject, I think, has been grossly misre- 
presented. I voted for the ‘Patton resolution” as 
itis called; but this, in no sense was the denial of 
the right of petition. When the question of receiving 
petitions was raised, this right was manifestly in- 
volved in the decision—and upon this question I al- 
ways voted against the south, and in favor of recep- 
tion. After they were received however, the action 
of congress upon them, became a question of ezpe- 
diency merely. And believing for one, that the ob- 
ject of the petitions should not then be granted, as a 
matter of course, I vo'ed to lay them upon the table. 
I was opposed to referring them to a committee, be- 
cause | was opposed to any action upon them. It 
was unnecessary to have them read or printed, be- 
cause by a rule of the house of representatives, the 
substance of them was required to be stated by the 
member presenting them—and to those who are 
familiar with the subject, it is well known the read- 
ing of one in a class, is equivalent to reading the 
whole in that class, they being nearly verbatim. 
Besides, though laid upon the table, any member 
could take and read them at his pleasure. By laying 
them upon the table, they were not finally dispo- 
sed of, as they would have been if acted upon 
and the prayer rejected; though it is probable the 
house of representatives did not intend at the time 
of the vote, again totake them up. They could how- 
ever, at any hour have been called up by any mem- 
ber for the action of the house, when a sufficient 
number should unite with him in that purpose. If 
this is denying the right of petition, I am unable to 
perceive why every refusal to grant the prayer of 
a petition may not be vexatded in the same light; 


and yet who will contend for an absurdity so gross 
as this? 








Of the great excitement which prevailed at the 
time of the leaving of the hall of representatives by 
the southern members—of their subsequent private 
ineetings—of the long, angry and bitter discussion 
that must have followed the action of the house upon 
these petitions, to the exclusion of all other business, 
&e. &c., I forbear to speak, as those circuinstances 
relate merely to the expediency of my vote upon the 
question under consideration. 

Hoping that you are not among the number of 
those who have endeavored to pervert this vote, and 
to inflame the passions and prejudices of the unin- 
formed, against those who felt it to be their solemn 
duty thus to act, I subscribe inyself, 

Your fellow-citizen, 
JOHN FAIRFIELD. 
Messrs. Eleazer Coburn, Josiah Peet, A. Drinkwa- 
ter, G. A. Hathaway, D. B. Randall, executive 
committee, &c. 





LIMITS OF LOUISIANA AND FLORIDA, 

Department of slate, Washington, July 6, 1838. 
To the house of representatives of the U. S. 

The secretary of state, who bas been directed, by 
a resolution of the house of representatives of the 
28th of May, to communicate ‘whether there is, or 
not, evidence on file in the department of state, 
showing that the government of Spain, after the 
treaty of St. Ildefonso, concluded on the Ist day of 
October, in the year 1800, between Spainand France, 
did not continue to claim all the territory south of 
the 3l1st degree of north latitude, and east and north 
of the island of Orleans, lying between the Missis- 
sippi and Perdido rivers, as forming a part of the 
province of West Florida, until the execution of the 
treaty between Spain and the United States, on the 
22d day of the month of February, in the year 1818; 
and whether Spain did not continue to hold posses- 
sion of said territory, and exercise actual jurisdic- 
tion over the same, until about the year 1810; also, 
whether there is, or not, evidence on file showing 
that the government of the United States protested 
or remonstrated against the claim or right set up by 
France to the aforesaid territory, under the treaty 
between France and the United States on the 30th 
day of April, in the year 1803, ceding Louisiana; 
and, if any such documents or evidence do exist, 
that then the said secretary communicate the same 
to this house, together with all the documents on 
file, showing the time and manner of taking pos- 
session of said territory by the United States”—has 
the honor to report that all the evidence of any tin- 
portance on the files of the department, in relation 
to the foregoing inquiries, has been heretofore com- 
inunicated to congress, and will be found published 
in Gales & Seaton’s American State Papers, series 
Foreign Relations, vol. ii, doc. No. 182, page 506, 
and doc. No. 190, page 613. Also, vol. ili, doc. 
No. 236, page 394, and doc. No. 248, page 571. 

Froin the examination of these documents, in con- 
nexion with a few others of little importance on the 


Y | files of the department, the secretary of state be- 


lieves that the government of Spain, after the treaty 
by France, claimed all the territory south of the 31st 
degree of north latitude, and east and north of the 
island of Orleans, lying between the Mississippi 
and Perdido rivers, as forming a part of the province 
of West Florida, until the execution of the treaty 
betveen Spain and the United States, on the 22d 
February, 1819. That the said territory was not 
taken possession of by the United States until about 
the year 1810. That the possession of Louisiana, 
under the treaty of St. Ildefonso, never having been 
delivered by Spain to France, no question occurred 
between those two powers, or between either of 
them, and the United States, prior to the execution 
of the treaty by which France ceded Louisiana to 
the United States, as to the extent of the cession 
made by Spain to France. That no remonstrance 
or protest against any claim of France to any por- 
tion of the territory between the Perdido and Mis- 
sissippi was made; but that the United States pro- 
tested against any right which might be set up by 
France to interfere with the rights acquired by the 
United States under previously existing treaties with 
Spain. 

"The secretary has the honor to transmit herewith 
a few unimportant documents, which, in addition to 
those heretofore published, and which have been 
referred to, contain all the information in the de- 
partment, showing the time and manner of taking 
possession of the saidterritory by the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN FORSYTH. 





THE DADE INSTITUTION IN FLORIDA. 

We copy the following from the New York Even- 
ing Star, and express our warmest desire that the 
project in contemplation may meet with that sup- 
port which it so justly deserves: 


a 





It is with melancholy satisfaction that we call the 
attention of every generous heart in America, who 
is proud of the gallantry of his countrymen an¢ 
their heroic devotion, to the subjoined communica- 
tion, disclosing a most munificent plan of the ter- 
ritorial council of Florida to erect a monumental in- 
stitution to the memory of our brave dead, who have 
perished in the sanguinary war with the Seminoles, 
carried on for years past in the hammocks and ever- 
glades of that country. 

There is not a state scarely that does not mourn 
an honored son in that field of death. Florida, justly 
deeming what is called the Dade massacre, as of all 
other deeds performed there by our troops, the one of 
matchless devotion to country, equalled only by that 
of Thermopyle, proposes to found a inental; monu- 
ment where the orphans of the dead shall be in- 
structed, and the virtues and bravery of their fathers 
be forever honored, to be called the Dade Institu- 
tion. Itis to be of noble structure, and adorned 
with memorials of the deceased. Congress is ap- 
pealed to for a suitable grant of land, and the sym- 
pathies of the army and militia, and citizens gene- 
rally are solicited to participate by their aid in 
the accomplishment of this laudable work, which 
should be deemed one of national interest. Mr. J. 
A. L. Norman is appointed president of the institu- 
tion, to whom all persons are requested to address 
any communication they have to make, directing 
to him at Washington city, or Tallahassee, Florida. 

The orphans of all who have died in Florida for 
their country, officers and soldiers, anc seamen, are 
as a matter of course, to partake fully of the bene- 
fits of the institution. 

The writer of the following letter has received 
from the governor and legislative councils of Florida, 
a resolution instructing the delegate from that ter- 
ritory in congress, to endeavor to obtain the grant of a 
township of land for the establishment of the insti- 
tute described below. It isan object appealing at 
once to humanity and patriotism, and is*entitled 
therefore to the public consideration. [ Boston paper. 

To the survivors and relatives of the dead of the 
Pulaski. Tosay that I join you in grief for the 
dead of the Pulaski, in which grief a nation joins 
you, is uttering the sentiments of my heart—a 
heart not unused to griefs—you will therefore excuse 
me, should there appear any thing irrelevant, in 
what I am about to suggest. 

You are hereby apprised of what Florida would 
endeavor to do—raise a Westininster in America to 
the brave dead who have fallen in her defence— 
charitably educate the orphans, made orphans by 
the Seminole war, and in the combination of West- 
minster Abbey and Westminster Scbool, raise a 
work pleasant to the heart and delightful to the un- 
derstanding. 

Now what I would respectfully sine ge to you is 
this. You are about being consulted for the pur- 
pose of raising a proper monument to the dead of 
the Pulaski. This is noble and proper. To do less 
would be injustice to the living, as well as ingrati- 
tude to the dead, for virtue is strengthened by the 
remembrance of the virtues of the dead, and thereby 
the living is benefitted. Savannah is proposed as a 
proper position where to place a monument, and 
correctly so. In every state in the union, aggrieved 
by the loss of citizens, by the destruction of the 
Pulaski, should monuments be raised, and poor de- 
vastated mourning Florida deserves also to have one 
raised, for she has suffered much in this heart-rending 
disaster. What I would, therefore, particularly request 
is, that you would suggest to your fellow citizens, 
should you deem my request proper and the sub- 
ject worthy, that they would be pleased to use their 
influence with their members in congress, in the en- 
deavor to obtain aid, for founding the Dade insti- 
tute of Florida, by agrant of land from congress, 
which is prayed by the legislative council of Florida, 
and is now before the committee on public lands. 

The prayer being granted, and the institution 
going on in usefulness, educating poor orphans in 
virtue and happiness, I would then further respect- 
fully suggest to the parents who have lost children 
in the Pulaski, and I am informed some twenty or 
thirty children have been sent to Him who has said 
let “little children come to me,” that a monu- 
ment be placed in the Dade institute of Florida, 
commemorative of the little innocents, as well as of 
the whole awful calamity, that the youth, in the 
Dade institute of Florida, might always have be- 
fore their eyes, that even infants are regarded as 
heirs of immortality, and thus be induced to follow 
virtue and attain after righteousness. Avnd this is also 
urged upon the charitable and humane of the’nation. 

Surely, should you approve of what I have sug- 
gested, and would make it known to your fellow- 
citizens, and they to their members in congress, the 
donation of land prayed for by Florida, would be 
granted, and then the charitable and humane of the 





nation would have a nuclus around which to centre 
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and form a work worthy of man and blest by Hea- 
ven. Very respectfully, vour fellow-citizen, 
J. A. L. NORMAN, 
President of ihe Dade institule. 
Boston, July 27, 1838. 





LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, AND CHARLES- 
TON RAILROAD COMPANY. 
_ The president and directors of this company met 
in the city of Lexington (Kentucky) on the 27th of 
August. Present: 
ROBERT Y. HAYNE, President. 
DIRECTORS. 
From Kentucky—Robert Wickliffe, general Jas. 
Taylor, Dr. W. H. Richardson, and J. B. Carey, esq. 
rom North Carolina—Dr. Harding and Charles 
Baring, esq. 
From Tennessee—Judge Reese and T. W. Hume, 


esq. 

From South Carolina—M. King, B. T. Elmore, 
colonel R. O. Mills, and Dr. Dunovant. 

The president made a full report of all the mea- 
sures adopted for the prosecution of the work since 
the last general meeting of the board, from which it 
appeared— 

hat banking privileges had been conferred upon 
the company by the states of North and South Caro- 
lina and Tennessee; and that measures had been 
adopted for putting the bank into operation early in 
the winter; that the state of South Carolina bad sub- 
scribed a million of dollars to the road, and had guar- 
antied a loan of two millions more; to effect which, 
general James Hamilton had proceeded to Europe; 
that Tennessee had subscribed $650,000 to the road; 
and that the amount of public and private subscrip- 
tions exceeded eight millions of dollars, including 
two millions taken by the stockholders in the Charles- 
ton and Hamburg railroad, according to the terms of 
the contract with that company. It further appear- 
ed that, in conformity with the direction of the stock- 
holders at their last general meeting, the Charleston 
and Hamburg railroad (extending from Charleston 
to Augusta, in Georgia, a distance of 136 miles) had 

been purchased, and,was in a course of rapid im- 

provement—the road, in its entire extent, with the 

exception of a few miles, which will shortly be 

finished, having been embanked, and a new and im- 

proved iron having already been laid down for up- 

wards of one hundred miles, and the balance of the 
new iron having been ordered from Europe. It ap- 
prares that, although these extensive improvements 

ad necessarily been made at an expense considera- 

bly exceeding the present receipts, yet that the 
business and income of the road were very large, 
and constantly increasing. The receipts exceeded 
one thousand dollars a day; and the travelling, on an 
average, exceeding one hundred passengers daily. 
The following table was exnbiied, giving a com- 
parative statement of the business and receipts from 
the tiine the road went into ope:ation up to the Ist 
of July last; from which it will be seen that the 
business of the last half year has been greater than 
at any former period: 

Statement of the income of the Charleston railroad, 
and of the number of passengers and bales of cotton 
transported thereon, with the amount of the receipts 
on account of passengers, and freighi, and the mail. 

No. of pass. Am/?’tof passage. Am/?’t of freight. 


In 1834, 26,649 79,050 83,214 
In 1835, 34,2383 109,576 131,792 
In 1836, 39,216 129,982 140,033 
In 1837. 41,554 132,282 138,269 
Ist half ’°38, 23,618 80,645 78,046 

ss °37, 22,506 71,202 45,581 

Mails, &e. Total. Bales of cotton. 

In 1834, 4,294 166,559 24,567 
In 1835, 8,374 249,753 34,760 
In 1836, 1,597 271,613 25,497 
In 1837, 10,663 280,214 34,395 
Ist half 38, 5,541 164,231 17,972 

es. *37, 5,294 122,077 6,220 


It further appeared that the main track of the 
Charleston and Ohio rvad, leading towards the 
mountains, had been laid off from a point on the 
Charleston and Hamburg road, 62 miles from Co- 
lumbia, the capital of the state, 65 miles further; 
and that contracts had been made for the execution 
of the work, which was going on rapidly and suc- 
cessfully. Surveys have been executed along the 
whole line from Charleston to Lexington, and it had 
been ascertained that the mountains can be passed 
with locomotive engines, at grades less than had 
been adopted on other roads; and that no serious 
obstacles were presented to the construction of the 
work on any part of the line. 

A report was made by major M’Kee, the resident 
engineer, accompanied by taps and profiles, show- 
ing the result of the survey on the several lines 
from Knoxville to Lexington, by Cumberland and 


by what is called Big creek, near Wheeler’s gap.) 
which promises to afford a ready passage across the 
Cumberland mountains, without the use of inclined 
planes or stationary engines. This gap has been 
ordered to be more accurately surveyed. 

On a memorial from the snbscribers in the neigh- 
borhood of Covington and Newport, setting forth 
that, in consequence of the alteration in the char- 
ter, by which the company is relieved from the 
branch extending from Lexington to the Ohio river, 
in the direction of Cincinnati, they had determined 
to apply their funds, at the proper time, to the mak- 
ing of that branch, for which purpose charters had 
been obtained, it was 

Resolved, That these stockholders should be per- 
mitted to withdraw their funds accordingly, which, 
having been originally subscribed for that object, 
could not justly he devoted to other purposes. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. 
King, Wickliffe, and Taylor, to inquire and 
report on the state of the funds of the company in 
Kentucky, and the measures now proper to be 
adopted by them in this state; and we subjoin the 
following extracts from their reports and resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted: 

“From the report of the resident engineer, read 
by him to the board, und submitted to the commit- 
tee, and the minute explanations given by him of 
the maps and profiles of the several surveys from 
Knoxville to Lexington, it is manifest that a safe 
and practicable route exists for a railroad from 
Knoxville to Lexington. The present situation of 
the company, and the yet unfinished state of part 
of the surveys, should prevent the board, at this 
time, either from adopting themselves a permanent 
location of this road, or {rom recommending such a 
measure to the approaching meeting of the stock- 
holders, But it is a most cheering fact, and ought 
to animate them to their arduous undertaking, that | 
every one of the main routes surveyed is practica- 
ble, and affords a location for the road at an expense 
far within the means of the state through whose ter- 
ritories the portions of it will pass. The company | 
will persevere, and they look forward with confi- 
dence to the assistance of those states for the com- 





pletion of the read within their limits. Under the | 
existing regulations of the company, every cent | 
contributed by the states respectively will be de- | 
voted to the erection of the road within their se- 
veral boundaries, until it be there completed. 

_ “So that, as your committee confidently believe, 
in no event that can occur, can their citizens fail to 
be benefitted by their assistance to its full extent; 
and your committee sanguinely hope that the time 
may speedily arrive when a continuous railroad 
froin Lexington to Charleston wiil give to Kentucky 
the full benefit of a direct, speedy, and economical 
connection with the Atlantic, and all the advantages | 
of an excellent seaport for her growing and highly 
valuable commerce—where she can find a steady, 
ready, and good market for all her rich produets, 
and forall those supplies required by her industrious, 
affluent and enlightened population. She has but 
to will it, and it shall be accomplished. Your com- 
mittee cannot doubt that she will consult her true 
interests anc her own honor, come up with her own 
bigh spirit and unfailing enterprise to the aid of 
the great work, and entitle herself to the lasting 
gratitude of her children. 

‘Until Kentucky does n.ake an efficient move in 
this matter, your committee can neither flatter them- 
selves nor the board with the expectation that any 
success{ul progress in it can be made within her 
limits. She must set an example to her citizens 
before they can be induced to engage in it with that 
zeal and determination which its great importance 
deserves. Your committee believe that were she 
to ratify the banking privileges that have recently 
been granted by the three other states through 
whose territory the road is to pass, that ratification 
would go far to secure to her the benefit of the 
road; and as your committee are convinced she may 
render that benefit certain by joining the twoof her 
sister states who have so nobly and liberally con- 
tributed to the funds for erecting the road, and will 
hold shares in it proportionally to the amount sub- 
scribed by them. 

“2d Resolution, ‘That the county court of Fayette, 
and the individual subscribers in Kentucky, a in- 
vited to pay the last instalment on the stock sub- 
scribed by them; and that they be assured that every 
cent heretofore paid by them has been faithfully 
and exclusively employed towards the defraying 
of the expenses of explorations and surveys within 
this state; and all that may be hereafter paid by 
them on their subscriptions shall be expended within 
the state of Kentucky, until the road be completed. 
5th Resolution, That a survey, as recommended 
by the resident engineer in his report, be made 








Wheeler’s gaps. Among the important facts dis- 
closed in this report is the discovery of a new pass 





of the gap across the Cumberland mountain, to the 
eastward of Wheeler’s gap, that ascends on the 


ais 


one side by Indian or Big creek, and descends on 
the other side by Davis’ creek; and that the ex. 
penses of this survey be defrayed from the funds 
raised in the state in which the pass is sitnated. 

“€*h Resolution, That an application be made to 
the legislature of Kentucky, at their next sessjoy 
for their concurrence in the act granting banking 
privileges to the company, and for such further aiq 
as they may think proper to extend to our enter. 
prise; and that the president of the company be 
requested to attend the legislature to urge this ap- 
plication, if, he can so attend consistently with the 
interests of the coinpany.”” 

The following resolution offered by Mr. Wick. 
liffe, was also adopted: 

Whereas it appears, from the report of the resj- 
dent engineer, that further surveys are necesga; 
to enable the board of directers to locate the roaq 
from the city of Lexington, through the county of 
Fayette, to the Kentucky river. 

Resolved, That the whole of the funds to be 
raised by the county shall be applied, fist, to the 
surveys, location, and construction of the road and 
the depot, in the county of Fayette aforesaid. 

After transacting much other business, the fo]. 
lowing resolution, offered by judge Reese, wag 
unanimously adopted, after which the board ad. 
journed to meet at Ashville, North Carolina, on the 
17th of September: 

Resolved, That the measures adopted since the 
meeting of the general board at Flat Rock, in Oc. 
tober last, (as reported by the president,) be, and 
they are hereby, approved of and confirmed; and 
the president be, and is hereby, authorised to adupt 
such measures as inay be necessary to carry the 
same into full effect; and that a committee, to con- 
sist of the directors residing in Charleston, and of 
those residing in Columbia and its vicinity, be, and 
is hereby, appointed, to consult with and advise the 
president as to the further measures to be adopted; 
to complete the repairs and improvements on the 
Charleston and Hamburg road; to provide the 
means of paying for the same, and for such an or. 
ganization thereof as they may deem desirable, 
with authority to borrow rnoney on the credit of 
the company, and to call for another instalment 
when necessary; thatthe works now in progress be 
prosecuted to the extent of the means at the dispo- 
sal of the company, and that all the necessary ap- 
propriations be, and they are hereby, made. 





ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 
From the Charleston Mercury of August 11. 

FELLow-ciTizENns: The committee appointed to 
carry into eflect the sixth resolution of the mer- 
chant’s convention, belicve they cannot better sub- 
serve the purposes of the appeintment, than by 
calling your attention to the existing reiations ot 
the northern and southern states,* and improving the 
evidence which they afford, of the importance of 
the enterprise which the convention have in view. 

At this moment, pecuniary embarrassment, In a 
greater or Jess degree, pervades the whole country; 
every bank within its limits has suspended pay- 
ment: there is hardly a dollar of specie in circula- 
tien; the monied institutions of the north and of the 
south, in point of solvency, are upon an equal foot- 
ing; the foreign commerce of the country is sus- 
tained almost entirely by southern productions: 
and yet, exchanges between the north and the 
south, are from seven to forty per centum in favor 
of the former: a northern bank note, sustains the 
same relative value to a southern bank note: south- 
ern credit is lamentably depressed, while northern 
credit is comparatively firm: the dockets of our 
courts are crowded with suits brought by northern 
houses against southern houses. To meet the is- 
sues of these suits, our people are constrained to 
sue one another; and thus, their distresses are ex- 
tended, and embittered by the prospects of the fu- 
ture. In the mean time our norihern brethren are 
reaping rich fruits from their vantage ground.— 
They send hither their funds—exchange them at 
an enormous premium for southern funds—turn 
these into southern staples (cash articles) at par— 
draw bills upon them, which they sell at like profit 
—reinvest the proceeds in the same way,and renew 


the operation as often as their own ready means of 


exchange and transportation will allow. We do 
not pretend to say that this is the universal, oreven 
the prevailing mode of operation, or that it is con- 
fined exclusively tonorthern men. Northern funds 
to be the basis of this system, must havea currency 
at the south, which in but few instances they have: 
but that this has been the mode of procedure in 
some instances, and that the same thing is daily ef- 
fected through other instrumentalities, we believe 








*When we speak of the south and southern states 
we embrace in the terms, the southwestern states. 
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——ee —— 
admits of no doubt. 
attachin 


Nor let us be understood as 
any blame to those who thus avail them- 


celves of their means, to profit by the times. It is 
, singular featare in this dismal picture, that the 
ecuniary embarrassments of the southern states, 
increase a8 they recede from the north; and (their 


‘ave and population considered) in an exact ratio to 
their agricultural resources. 


Is this a natural state of things? If it be, we 
must acquiesce in the necessity that doors us to 
it, But self respect, to say nothing of self interest, 
demands, that we search for the causes of it in or- 
der that we may refori it, ifit be remediable. A 
brief recurrence to the commercial and financial 
history of the United States, will teach us, that in 
the naturai order of things, the position of the two 
sections should be precisely reversed; and that 
nothing will more effectually secure to the people 
of the south, their natural advantages, than a direct 
trade between them and foreign nations. 


Before we commence the review, we take leave 
ty observe, that we cannot assent to the opinion too 
often expressed, that the embarrassinent of the 
southern people, is the result of a wild and reckless 
spirit of adventure and speculation on their part. 
That this may, to some extent, have had its effects 
js very probable; but that it is the leading cause of 
their distress, we are not prepared to admit. We 
believe, that could it now be known, what were the 
resources and prospects of all who have failed, at 
that time when they incurred the debts which effect 
their ruin, it would be found, that not onein twenty 
of them is justly chargeable with imprudence even, 


in incurring those debts. 


Is the planter, whose 


cotton crop netted him fifty thousand dollars in 
December, 1836, and who in January following, 
when cotton was on the advance, incurred a debt of 
forty thousand dollars, in order to double the suc- 
ceeding crop, to be charged with folly, because in 


May, 1837, his property sunk to nothing, 


from 


causes which human prudence could not have fore- 
seen? Is the merchant who sold out his stock in 1836, 
ata large profit, and having found it toosmall for the 
demand, doubled it, and with it his debt, to meet 
the demand of 1837, to be called a wild adventurer, 
because he did not foresee the disasters of that 
year? And yet probably few, who sunk under the 
pressure of tiat year, were as indiscreet, as these 


men are supposed to have been. 


None blame the 


creditors, but equal censure belongs to the man who 
is extravagantly in debt, and the man who causes 


him to be so. 


The time was, when the people of the south were 


the largest importers in the country. 


“In 1760, the value of the imports of the several 


colonies was as follows: 


Of Virginia, 


New England States, 


New York, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, 


united, 


£351,140 sterling. 
591,000 do. 
189,000 do. 
490,000 do. 
555,000 do. 
_“The exports were in about the same proportion; 
Virginia exporting nearly four times as much as 
New York; and South Carolina nearly twice as 
much as New Yorkand Pennsylvaniatogether; and 
five times as much as all the New England states 


The same relative proportion of imports is pre- 
served until the adoption of the federal constitution, 
when we find them to be in the ye#r 1791 as fol- 


lows: 

Of New York, 
Virginia, 
South Carolina, 


been constantly progressing, while that of Virginia 
and South Carolina has as regularly diminished.— 
From 1321 to the present time, we have sufficient 
data, and they exhibit the followin g, as the state of 


the import trade. 


$3,222,000 


2,436,000 
1,520,000 
“There are no data to show the imports into the 
Several states from the year 1701 to 1820, but the 
Seneral fact may be assumed, that the import trade 
of New York and the other northern states, has 





ae New York. 


1821, $23,000,000 
1322, 35,000,000 
1823, 29,000,000 
1824, 36,009,000 
1525, 49,000,000 
1827, 39,000,000 
1829, 43,000,000 
1832, 57,000,000 


Os 





Virginia. 
$1,078,000 
864,000 
631,090 
639,000 
553,000 
431,000 
375,000 
550,000 





Ss 
$ 


. Carolina. 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 
2,150,000 
1,800,000 
1.249,000 
1,213,000 





“Thus, the import trade of New York has gradu- 
ally increased from 189,000 pounds sterling, (about 
$340,000,) in the year 1796, and from about three 
Millions of dollars in 1791, to the enormous sum in 
1832, of fifty-seven millions of dollars! 
Virginia bas fallen off, in her import trade, from two 
and a half millions of dollars, in 1791, to $375,000 


ih 


While 








in 1829, and $55,000 in 1832, not a great deal more 
than the freight of half a dozen ships! 

Froin these calculations, a few curious facts ap 

pear. The imports of New York were,-in 1832, 
seventy times as great as they were in 1791. Vir- 
ginia, on the other hand, imported, in 1829, about 
one-eleventh of what she did in 1796, and about 
one-seventh of what she did in 1691. Ina period, 
too, of eight years, the aggregate imports of New 
York amounted to 311 millions of dollars; those of 
South Carolina to about 16 millions, and those of 
Virginia to about five millions! New York import- 
ed, therefore, in 1832, eleven times as muchas Vir- 
ginia did in eight years preceding, and nearly four 
times as much in the single year of 1832 as South 
Carolina imported in a period of eight years.— 
Again, New York imported in one year (1832) 
nearly fifty times as much as South Carolina in the 
sane year, and about 110 times as much as Vir- 
ginia. 
” We acknowledge our indebtedness for the fore- 
going extract, to a writer in the Richmond Whig, 
who, under the signature of “Patrick Henry,”’ has 
favored the public with a series of numbers, assist- 
ant to our purpose, which are worthy to be read by 
every southerner. 

At the conclusion of the last war with Great 
Britain, Georgia commenced quite a bris« and pro- 
fitable importing business; but it subsided in a few 
years, and its subsequent history may be seen in 
the history of the trade of South Carolina. 

Having shown the decline of southern trade, we 
proceed to inquire into the causes of it. In the 
course of our research, the reader will discover the 
prime cause of our present embarrassments. 

The committee of ways and means, in their re- 
port of the 5th March last, say: “Our collectors 
have had under their control a gross revenue of 
946,000,000, and our land receivers 107,000 000, 
making 1,053,000,000. They not only had control 
of this vast amount, but they were permitted to 
pay, without warrant from the treasury, and before 
the money passed out of their hands, all the ex- 
penses of our custom houses and land offices, and 
debentures, which alone amounted to four or five 
millions annually, and sometimes more. 

Though we find some difficulty in reconciling 
this statement with the actual receipts and disburse- 
ments of the government as reported annually to 
congress, and with the expenses of collection as 
discoverable from the sources of information which 
lie within our reach, without supposing greater 
losses in the transit of the public funds to the trea- 
sury, than are stated to have occurred; it is proba- | 
ble that our difficulty arises from our limited means | 
of research, and that the committee are substan- 
tially, if not literally, correct. 

The nine hundred and forty-six millions of reve- 
nue, raised froin the customs, were levied from fo- 
reign merchandise, received in exchange for domes- 
tic productions; for, thongh the term customs, in 
financial language, embraces duties on tonnage, 
clearances, light money, &c. &c., these are compa- 
ratively so insignificant, that they will not materi- 
aily affect the estimate. Those who think differently 
may allow for them the odd forty-six millions. Of 
the domestic productions given in exchange for the 
foreign merchandise, nearly three-fourths were of 
southern growth—we will say two-thirds, which we 
know, in the whole estimete, to be under the mark. 
Without disturbing the vexed question, ‘who pays 
the duties,’”? we may state, then, what all will ad- 
mit, that the government has been indebted to 
southern industry for six hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of money. If the expenses of collecting one 
thousand and fifty-three millions of revenue were 
‘from four to five millions annually, and sometimes 
more,’’ it may safely be assumed, that the expenses 
of collecting the six hundred and thirty millions 
amounted to one million annually. Had the south- 
ern people, then, shipped their own produce to fo- 
reign markets, and brought the return cargoes to 
their own ports, they would have had eight and 
forty millions distributed among them since 1789, 
simply in the pay of their revenue officers. This 
would have gone into the pockets of individuals, to 
be sure; and so goes all that constitutes the wealth 
of a nation. Here it would have been received, 
and here expended. Insignificant as it may seem 
while we are contemplating billions and hundreds 
of millions, when we reflect upon the influence 
which the comparatively trivial sum received by 
the states from the surplus revenue has had upon 
the southern states, we cannot doubt that its effects 
would have been most benignly felt. This sum di- 
vided among the citizens of Norfolk, Wilmington, 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and Orleans, would 
have quieted many a disturbed bosom in the trying 
reign of the protective system. Savannah’s por- 
tion of it would have defrayed the whole expenses 


years; nor, it is believed, would the portions of the 
other cities have done less for their states. Whatever 
the stm may have been worth, we must remember 
that, if the tariff should ever be revived, (and hints 
to that effect have recently fallen from high autho- 
rity on the floor of congress,) a direct trade will 
in some measure mitigate its rigor, and thus far tend 
to the preservation of the union. 

If we suppose the value of the goods upon which 
the six hundred and thirty millions of duties were 
levie& to have been but four times the value of the 
duties, it arnounted to $2,500,000,000. How were 
these goods brought to this country and distributed? 
The northern merchant has come hither and brought 
from the southern planter produce of equal value, 
abating from the price all the expenses, direct and 
incidental, of transportation. He has insured them 
in northern offices, and shipped them abroad in his 
own vessels—exchanged them at a small profit for 
foreign merchandise—brought it home—paid one- 
fourth of its value to the government—added that 
amount and all the expenses of imporiation, and fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. for his profits, to the price, 
and exposed if for sale. The southern merchant 
has now gone to him—lingered the summer through 
with him at a heavy expense—bought a portion of 
these goods, reshipped them in northern vessels to 
southern ports—added twenty-five per cent. more 
to the price, to cover his expenses and profits—and 
sold them to the sonthern planter. All the dis- 
bursemeuts made in this process, save such as are 
made abroad, are among northern men; all the pro- 
fits, save the southern merchant’s, are made by 
northern men; and the southern planter, who sup- 
plies nearly all the foreign goods of this country, 
gets his portion of them burdened with every ex- 
pense that the government, merchant, insurer, sea- 
man, wharfinger, drayman, boatman and wagoner 
can pile upon them. His burdens, of course, are 
needlessly increased in landing the goods at north- 
ern ports, and bringing them thence to southern 
markets, Every item in the endless catalogue of 
charges, except the government dues, may be con- 
sidered a voluntary tribute from the citizens of the 
south to their brethren of the north; for they would 
all have gone to our own people, had we done our 
own exporting and importing. Will the reader 
compute the amount of them, on twenty-five hun- 
dred millions’ worth of goods, and make a fair al- 
lowance for the portion of them consumed at the 
south? 

Our planters, not content with their portion of 
the tribute, crowd their plantations with cotton, 
corn, rice and tobacco, and then pay the southern 
inerchant, to pay the northern merchant, to pay the 
northern farmer for the flour which they consume, 
and compel all their neighbors to do the like. In 
this way, a goodly number of unascertainable mil- 
lions more move annually from south to north. In 
September last, we had a painful exhibition of the 
fruits of our agricultural policy. In that month, a 
bale of cotton and a barrel of canal flour command- 
ed the same price in Georgia. We were disposed 
to doubt this statement when we first heard it; but 
upon referring to the prices current in that month for 
the city of Augusta,where the one article uniformly 
stands at nearly the highest, and the other nearly 
the lowest prices in the state, we find actual sales 
of about ninety bales of the first, quoted at an ave- 
rage of 5 5-8 cents per pound, and, in two instane- 
es, sales of very small lots at 6 cents per pound, 
while quotations of flour, at wholesale prices, stood 
firmly at 12 to 13 dollars per barrel. We know of 
many sales about this time, at 15, and some at 16 
dollars per barrel, in the same city. At these rates, 
we could name a hundred places in Georgia, where 
northern flour is in constant use, and where a bale 
of the lowest priced cottons would not have pur- 
chased a barrel of flour. Here, to be sure, the op: 
posite extremes of the two articles were brought 
together; but the force of the example is but little 
weakened, when it informs us that there was not 
probably a bale of Uplands in the state that would 
have purchased three barrels of flour. 

To this head of voluntary tribute may be referred 
the millions expended annually by our people, in 
visits of pleasure to the north. These are unob- 
jectionable in themselves, and under different cir- 
cumstances would be commendable; but when it is 
considered that they swell the streams of wea!th 
which are constantly flowing from a waning toa 
growing = they deserve our notice if not our 
censure. There is a point of view, however, in 
which they assume an importance not to be over- 
looked. They distinctly mark a difference of ha- 
bit, between the northern and southern people, from 
which the first are yearly gainers, and the last 
losers, to the amount of several millions. In the 
natural order of things our northern brethren should 
spend twice as much with us in winter, as we do 
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white population: but it may well be questioned, 
whether their disbursements in this way, equal a 
third of ours. The main reason of the difference 
is, that they are ahome-abiding, economical people; 
while we incline too much to the opposite traits of 


characier. Hence their gains, which are not larger 
in wealth,than in honor. Let us profit by their ex- 
ample. 


Nor would it be out of place here to mention, the 
indirect, consequential losses, which we have sus- 
tained by our neglect of foreign trade. W®hout 
overstepping the bounds of reasonable conjecture, 
we could enlarge the number of these to a weari- 
some extent; but time will not permit us to recount 
them. Let us take a single example, deducted 
from history, speaking directly to our purpose. In 
1835, the long endured national debt was extin- 
guished, after having absorbed from the treasury 
about four hundred and twenty-two millions of dol- 
Jars. The larger portion of this sum was paid to 
citizens of the United States; of whom, those re- 
siding north of the Potomac, were to those residing 
south of it, in the ratio of 165 to 11; and those in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, to 
those in all the other states, as 150 to176. Whence, 
but from their commerce, did the northern states 
acquire the means of loaning largely to the govern- 
ment? Whence, but from the same source, did 
three states acquire the power to loan thirteen times 
as much as all the southern states put together? 
And with the power to lend, was it no advantage 
to them, to have been enabled to lend, upon the best 
security in the world? 

So much for our own voluntary self impoverish- 
ment. A word or two upon those contributions 
which we have made to the fortunes of our northern 
brethren, and which may be denominated compul- 


sory. 

The actual disbursements of the general govern- 
ment, have been about one thousand million of dol- 
lars, exclusive of the surplus revenue. The greater 
part of this immense sum was disbursed among the 
several states. A rateable distribution of this fund 
between the northern and northwestern, and the 
southern and southwestern states, as they now stand, 
would have been nearly as follows: 

According to whole population, as 7 to 5 


“ ‘© white ss “ 7 to 3 
s ‘** representation, ‘ 5 to 3 
" ‘© aria, * 4 to 5 


How have they actually been? Up to 1830, there 
had been expended in the several states and terri- 
tories two hundred and eighteen millions of public 
money, in fortifications, light-houses, public debt, 
pensions, and internal improvements;* of which 
sum, one hundred and ninety-five millions were dis- 
bursed in the northern and northwestern states; and 
twenty-three millions in the southern and south- 
western. The national debt constitutes by far the 
largest item in this account, and it was but equita- 
ble that this should be paid to the lenders in the pro- 
portions of their loans. Butinthe matter of inter- 
nal improvements, the southern division should have 
received a ninth more than the northern. The dis- 
bursements under this head were——north of the Poto- 
mac, in round nuimbers, four millions seven hundred 
thousand; south of the Potomac, two hundred and 
sixty-seven thousand; or nearly 18to1.¢ Pensions 
17 to 2; light-houses (consider our coast) 2 to 1; 
fortifications equal—but never unequal afterwards, 
and never to be equal again. The expenditures on 
the Cumberland road alone, were about nine times 
the arnount expended for internal improvements in 
all the southern and southwestern states together; 
and without that, the proportion north and south, 
was 8 tol. 

But this gives us a very inadequate idea of the 
extent of the disbursements in the several states. 
It touches not the first cost, and the actual expenses 
of the national establishments, most of which are at 
the north; nor the pay of the officers, principal and 
subordinate, in the several departments of the go- 
vernment, most of whom are citizens of the north; 
nor the ten thousand other items of expense, which 
go to make up the grand total of $1,000,000,000. 

hoever will take the trouble to follow these ex- 
penditures through all their details fora year or two, 
will come to the conclusion, that of the wholesums 
disbursed among the states, little short of eight- 
tenths have gone north of the Potomac, or to citi- 
zens domiciled north of the Potomac. About seven 
hundred thousand dollars of the 1,000,000,000 dis- 
bursed, were raised from the customs—that is to 





*While the above was in the press, the appropriations 
of the last congress for internalimproveuents appeared. 
They are as follows: 


North and northwestern states, 1,189,315 
South and southwestern states, 284,000 
New York alone, 353,448 


tSee Mr. Woodbury’s report on the cotton trade. 





say, from duties on foreign importations, two-thirds 
of which were received in exchange for southern 
productions. The southern states then have vir- 
tually put into the treasury, four hundred and six- 
ty-six millions of the seven hundred, and drawn 
out one hundred and forty. The northern states 
have put in two hundred and thirty-three millions, 
and drawn out five hundred and sixty—fractions 
rejected. The effect of these disbursements 1s 
like a shower of gold upon a people. They are 
far better. They clear rivers, improve harbors, 
and open roads and canals which give permanent 
facilities tocommerce. They plant national estab- 
lishments, gather villages around them, and found 
other public works, throngh which there is a con- 
stant stream of treasure flowing from the govern- 
ment to the people in their vicinity. Suppose the 
general government should make Brunswick a naval 
depot; would it be atwelve month before that place 
would become a busy thriving city? And would it 
be longer before its influence would be felt through- 
out the whole state? 

While the*southern states were contributing so 
liberally to the support of the government, they suf- 
fered still heavier losses than any that we have 
inentioned, in the regular, progressive, and alinost 
ruinous depreciation of their great staple. For 
about fifteen years, except during the frenzied ex- 
citement of 1825, it kept unremittingly on the de- 
cline; inso much, that for six years preceding 1832, it 
did not average quite ten cents per pound, at the 
places of shipment. It has ever since, in spite of 
the disasters of this and the last year, and of the 
increased production, averaged about thirteen cents 
a hundred miles in the interior of every cotton grow- 
ing state. That the restrictive system, as it has 
been aptly termed, was the cause of its decline, no 
one, it is presumed, will now dispute. But who 
compute the losses, which we sustained from that 
system? The difference between the prices of the 
article in question, before and since 1832, is but a 
very poor measure of our losses upon it, anterior to 
that period, because from that date to the present, 
it has been materially affected by the tarifi; and it 
will continue to be, even under the duties made 
permanent, by the compromise act. But by that 
measure, our losses amount to not less than fifty 
millions, in the short space of six years. 

The restrictive system was not more oppre:sive 
to us than propitious to our northern brethren. It 
was the touch of Midas to their property, and the 
ablution of Midas to the streams. Through all its 
operations, it enriched thern—in all its consequences 
it profitted them. With its other effects, it gave 
them the command of southern trade, and thus in- 
creased our dependence upon them, and multiplied 
our debts tothem. Let us not be understood as 
mentioning these things in the spirit of complaint 
or disaffection, but in confirmation of the positions 
which we assumed at the opening of our remarks. 
Indeed, the southern people now reap nosmall bene- 
fit from the measure which has been so favorable to 
their northern friends. It has enlarged the demand 
for their principal staple, and opened to them a home 
market, where they can be supplied with many ar- 
ticles in daily use at the south, upon better terms 
than they are offered in any other market. 

But, fellow citizens, how trivial would all our 
other losses have seemed, had we only secured to 
ourselves the importer’s profits! We have sup- 
posed the foreign importations to have equalled in 
valve but four times the amount of the duties levied 
upon them. We know them to have been werth a 
hundred millions, and but a hundred millions, more 
—a fact worthy of a passing notice; for, as the duties 
were very low up to the year 1816, it proves that, 
since that time, the government must have absorb- 
ed little short of half the value of all the goods 
brought into the country. Ten per cent. upon the 
portion of those goods purchased with southern pro- 
duce, would have placed at the command of our 
people all that could minister to taste or sense,— 
But it is gone with the other millions that we have 
lost by our supineness; and it is only because a gra- 
cious Providence has blessed us with resources that 
never fell to the lot of anation before, that we have 
not long since had our energies awakened by the 
perils of utter destitution. But so essential have 
our staples become to the whole world, that we ne- 
ver want a market for them; and so abundant the 
crops, that we can live on their lowest prices, and 
grow rich in an instant, when they command the 
highest. 

From this hasty review, it appears that, under 
circumstances infinitely more adverse to a direct 
trade with foreign nations than those which now 
surround us, we not only carried on such a trade, 
but took the lead in it. We have seen that, with 
the industry, enterprise and economy of our north- 
ern brethren, and with equal favor from the govern- 
ment, we must not only have far surpassed them in 





= 
wealth, but that we must have been the most prose 
perous people on the globe. We have seen that 
our own improvidence, the shrewder policy of 
northern friends, and the unequal action of the oo. 
vernment, have all conspired to bring upon us oy; 
present embarrassments—not that they are the jy). 
mediate cause, but that they have so far weakened 
us, and made us so completely dependent upon the 
people of the north for every thing, that the least 
shock to commerce prostrates us, and the least pres. 
sure upon them is turned upon us with redoubled 
force, We have seen why it is that the one people 
has risen like the rocket, and the other has fallen 
like its stick. We have seen that their positions 
must have been reversed, if the southern people 
had maintained their foreign trade. The opportu. 
nity is now offered to thein toresume it, and torea 
the rich rewards from it that they have hitherto 
transferred to other hands. Fellow citizens, wjj| 
you not resume it? Every thing now encourages 
you todo so. American commerce is alimost re. 
leased from its fetters, and your resources will en. 
able you to control it. You are not wanting jn 
means, in skill, in ports or waters, to accoinplish 
the great enterprise. The legislatures of your re. 
spective states have inade easy the way, and safe 
the attempt to accomplish it. They have author. 
ised you to form associations for this purpose, jn 
which you may invest what you please, without 
hazard of more than you invest. Your interests, 
social, pecuniary and political, are deeply involved 
init. A single, bold, united, manly effort, on your 
part, and the thing is done. Every citizen must 
take an interest in it—every citizen has a part in it, 

And while we are directing our united exertions 
to the great object, let us not forget the auxiliary 
duties which devolve upon u3 as indivicuals. Let 
us reform from our habits of extravagance. Let 
us become an industrious, economical, and domestic 
people; and what we practise ourselves, let us teach 
our children. Letus make more of them merchants; 
scientific, reputable, practical merchants. Let our 
planters reform their agricultural systems. Let 
them resolve to buy nothing that their farms can 
produce, and tosell bread stutfs underevery season. 
By this policy they will not gain more in indepen. 
dence, than in wealth; for their cotton crops re- 
duced one-fourth, would command a higher price 
than they now do. Nature has practically demon- 
strated this truth to our planters, again and again; 
but they will not profit by her lessons. Never does 
she shorten their crops, that they are not more than 
compensated in the price; and yet they cannot be 
persuaded to shorten them themselves. In 1825, a 
rumor was spread and generally believed, that the 
cotton crop on hand, would not supply the demand 
by some fifty or a hundred thousand bales: and im- 
mediately the article rose from twelve or thirteen 
cents, to thirty. No class of the community are 
so deeply interested ina direct trade as they are.— 
For the want of it, as we have seen, they lose in 
the price of all that they raise, and all that they 
consume. 

But it has been said that we cannof carry on a 
trade with foreign nations, because we have not the 
requisite capital. This is to say, the people of the 
southern states, with the most ample resources, that 
any people of equal numbers ever possessed, can- 
not do that which all nations have done, from the 
Pheenicians to the Texians. Have we less capivl 
now than we had in 1769? Did the capital which 
made Virginia and South Carolina larger importers 
than all the northern states combined, desert them 
immediately upon the adoption of the federal con- 
stitution, and flee to the northernstates? But what 
is the capital that sustains the foreign commerce of 
the United States at this tine? Cash? Bank notes’ 
Why all the specie and bank notes in circulation 
three years ago, between the St. Lawrence and the 
Sabine, would not have purchased the exports of 
1836: and all the specie in Europe and the United 
States, would not purchase the exports for six years 
to come, at that year’s prices—a fact that seems to 
have been overlooked, when the cotton and specie 
traffic was so strongly recommended to us, in by- 
gone days. And yet the exports of that year were 
bought and sold. 

How was the operation effected? We will take 
a scuthern staple, for the sake of illustration, and @ 
small part to represent the whole crop, and exhibit 
the process. The northern importer formed com- 
mercial connexions at the south and in Liverpool. 
He ordered the southern house to lay in for him @ 
thousand bales of cotton, and to draw on him for 
the price. The draft was drawn, and sold for south- 
ern bank notes, to some one who wanted northern 
funds. The notes paid the planter for the cotten, 
who bought his supplies with them, from the mer- 
chant, ma returned them to the bank, where they 
remained ready to purchase as much more cotton. 
The cotton went on to the northern merchant, who 
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shipped it to Liverpool, and upon the credit of it, 
drew a bill upon the Liverpool house, which he sold 
for northern bank notes, and with them paid the 
southern draft. The Liverpool merchant turned 
the cotton into goods, and shipped them to his cor- 
respondent at the north, drew a bill upon him, which 


he sold, and from the proceeds, paid his acceptance, 


and procured the goods upon acredit, for the bene- 
fit of his American friend, who renewed the opera- 
tion before the time of credit expired. There are 
variations in the process, which we have not time 
to notice. Sometimes it is conducted throughout, 
by agents of foreign houses established in this 
country. This we believe is now the usual mode; 
and other moles are adopted, according to circum- 
stances; but in this way, or some other substantially 
the same, have all the productions of the country, 
which have gone to foreign markets, been bought 
and sold. No money has come south, gone north, 
or crossed the Atlantic. The traffic has been con- 
ducted entirely uponcredit. We have only, there- 
fore, to clothe our merchants with the same credt 
that the northern importer has, to enable them to 
perform the same office. How is this to be done? 
Simply by giving them the control of as much pro- 
perty as the northern importer possesses. It mat- 
ters not what kind of property you give them, pro- 
vided it equals his in value. His property is his 
capital; it consists of houses, ships aud stocks of 
diferent kinds. He never barters these for goods; 
but the foreign merchant knowing that he has them, 
and being anxious to dispose of his own merchan- 
dise, very readily credits him, upon the strength of 
his resources. But who supposes, that this kind of 
capital is essential to foreign trade? If the planters 
of the south would place ten bales on the hundred 
of their next year’s cotton crop, in the hands of 
merchants in the six principal seaports, the mer- 
chants in each city would have a capital of more 
than half a million; quite as good in all respects. as 
any merchant in the Union possesses, of so great a 
value. Nay, far better; for their capital would en- 
terinto their trade—wouid go te Europe possessing 
all the properties of coin for jomeneudaeganan 
would itself establish the owners’ credit there—or 
rather, set all credit at defiance, and convert their 
traffic into a cash business. Dves the world pro- 
duce such a capital for fureign commerce? Indeed, 
almost all the capital of the country, has to be re- 
solved into this, before it is of any value to trade 
upon abroad. 

The next best capital to cotton is money; and 
this is at the command of the southern people, in 
any quantity, that the most active commerce may 
require. When, therefore, we are taunted by north- 
ern paragraphists with ‘‘plantations and negroes 
will not be easily bartered for merchandise in Eu- 
rope,” we excuse the insult, in charity to the igno- 
rance which it betrays; and in further indulgence, 
we reply, ‘*quite as easily as Wall street buildings, 
and Wall street stocks. The difference between 
the two kinds of property is, that the one produces 
that which will buy goods in Europe, and the other 
does not.”” 

We most earnes'ly invite the attention of the 
southern people to this greatinterest. We beg them 
to promote if, by availing themselves of the privi- 
leges which the legislatures of their respective states 
have offered to them. We feel well assured that 
all who make investments in the importing busi- 
hess, will reap large profits from it. Managed with 
common prudence, it must be profitable. Two 
gentlemen of Savannah, long practised in mercan- 
tile business, and of large resources, proposed form- 
ing a co-partnership in the importing trade, if they 
could meet with proper encouragement upon these 
terins: That the country merchants who might 
join the association, should be supplied with their 
goods at cost and charges; and the firm would look 
to sales to disinterested individuals for its profits. 
Under such an arrangement the country merchants 
would only to have to hand in their orders, receive 
their supplies in a month or two, direct from the fac- 
torieg,and at the lowest rates, and at the same time, 
be drawing a handsome interest upon the capital 
invested. What country merchant would refuse to 
become a partner in such an establishment? But 
We take higher ground than mere pecuniary inter- 
est. We address ourselves to the patriotism of the 
southern people, to their pride of character, to their 
regard for the rising race, to their love of indepen- 
dence—and by all these considerations, we solicit 
them, to put at hazard something, for the recovery 
of our lost commerce. We believe, that a gratui- 
tous contribution to this object, of ten per cent. 
froma year’s income of every citizen of the south, 
would in the end be to all, the best investment that 
they ever made. We urgeupon the citizens of the 
southern and southwestern states to send represen- 
tatives to the convention to be held in Augusta in 
October next, to devise means of accomplishing 


our all important object. The advantages of the 
former meeting have already been signally feit. 
They have aroused aspirit of inquiry into this mat- 
ter, which profoundly instructs, while it greatly 
amazes, us. They have produc:d concert of ac- 
tion, and harmony of feeling in the southern states. 
By one impulse, they have moved ail the legislative 
bodies of the south to our assistance. They have 
awakened active exertions in the people of the se- 
veral states, to give their states the lead in the great 
enterprise. So much they have done; and more 
will they doubtless do, as their numbers increase. 
We promise ourselves from them, united counsel 
and a mighty effort, in pushing on our great works 
of internal improvements. Foz all our sea ports, 
are railways extending in every direction, over the 
broad area of our feltile country—admirable pre- 
cursers of our admirable design. Future conven- 
lions will consider how these may be converted 
into bonds of union—how they may be combined and 
extended for the common good. How strongly do 
they recomnmend to the people of the south unusual 
and untiring exertions to reclaim their lost com- 
merce! Ineight and forty hours, they will lay the 
planters produce upon the shores of the Atlantic— 
in as many hours more, they will lay the proceeds 
of itat the foot of the mountains. Availing our- 
selves of our own ports, of our own ships, and of 
the agency which makes our roads so useful, we 
may in twenty days place our staples in Europe; 
and in as many more, receive the avails of them at 
ourowndoors. Why, with these advantages before 
us, should we send our produce a coast-wise voyage 
of a thousand miles, and then travel as far our- 
selves, to gather a small part of its returns? Since 
our attention has been directed to this subject, noth- 
ing amazes us more, than that it should have been 
reserved for the year 1836, and for a gentleman in 
a small town two hundred miles in the interior of 
Georgia, to arouse the people of the south, to a 
sense of the losses which they were sustaining, and 
the advantages they were losing, by their neglect 
of adircct trade with foreign nations. If we im- 
prove the hint which that gentleman has dropped, 
as we should, he will have conferred a favor upon 
the southern states, which they can never over-ap- 
preciate, or duly reward. 

The committee deem it unnecessary and inex- 
pedient to enlarge upon the probable benefits that 
would result from the accomplishment of our pur- 
pose. They may be inferred from the retrospect 
which we have taken. 

If the reader require better evidence than this, 
let him look to the state, that has improved the ad- 
vantages, which we have neglected. In 1839 “New 
York tinported six times the amount of her exports, 
while the south and southwestern states imported 
little more than one-fourth of theirs.””. Which is in 
the most prosperons condition? Could we divide 
between our southern seaports, but a fourth of the 
commerce, of the chief city of the empire state, it 
would diffuse new life and activity through all the 
states in which those seaports are located. ‘The 
committee on ways and means before quoted, say 
‘the collector of the city of New York received in 
1836, at the custom house, five millions of dollars.” 
We know, that in 1833, the officers in pay of the 
government, who were employed in those custom 
houses, were considerably the rise of three hundred, 


independent of their private assistants. In 1836, 
they probably all together amounted to five or six 


hundred. A_ village population of collectors, with 
a million per annum in their pockets received main- 
ly from the proceeds of southern industry! Who 
can contemplate a city enjoying such a commerce, 
without the liveliest admiration! To what an inter- 
esting train of reflections does it give rise! What 
throngs of inerchants are gathered there, to bear her 
stores through all the length and breadth of the 
great republic! How vast the maltitnde of labor- 
ers, deriving an easy subsistence, from bearing her 
merchandise from ship to store, and from store to 
ship again! 

How countless the numberof artisans, made busy 
by her shipping! Of clerks, in honorable service, 
and valuable schooling in every branch of trade! 
Of public officers, drawn hither by her commerce, 
and feeding on its fruits! While over all, and mov- 
ing all, and richer than all, the importer presides. 
He it is, who gives life, and spirit, and activity to 
the busy mart. His tribute is fifteen millions per 
annum, levied upon as many of his countrymen. 
It is to raise your portion of this tribute, fellow 
citizens, that you are now exchanging redeemable 
for unredeemable notes, and giving large odds for 
the privilege. That yon are giving articles prized 
by all the world, for paper, which but for your vo- 
luntary servitude, would be as worthless to you, as 
the refuse of which it is made. That you are sub- 





mitting to daily sacrifices in a thousand forms, and 
fearfully large, to raise funds, the use of which you 





had never known, had you known how to use your 
own resources. That you are burdened with debt, 
and your peace disturbed, by the still heavier bur- 
dens, which it threatens to bringupon you. It was 
to visit this lordling’s domain, ride abroad in his 
ships, or draw a mite from his stores, that many a 
worthy son of the south has found a grave in the 
waters of the Atlantic. And yet, fellow-citizens, 
he is almost as completely in your power, as the 
nursling is in its mother’s. You hold the element 
from which he derives his strength, and you have 
only to withdraw it, to make him as subservient to 
you, as you now areto him. You have but tospeak 
the word, and his empire is transferred to your own 
soil, and his sovereignty to the sons of that soil. 

Were this done, there would be an end to the un- 
equal barter of which we have spoken. The dole- 
ful cry for northern funds would be hushed. The 
speculators upen southern distress would cease. 
The disorders of the currency would be healed. 
The relation of the commercial agency would be 
changed. They would be acquaintances and friends, 
identical in feeling and interest; enjoying mutual 
confidence, and interchanging mutual favors. It 
would be their interest and their pleasure to sustain 
each other in times of distress. Debtors would not 
be summoned two hundred miles from home to an- 
swer the demands of their creditors, nor to their 
other burdens, would be added the enormous costs 
of the federal judicatories. The fountain and the 
streams of commerce lying all within our land, 
would enrich it to an extent that none can foresee. 
Our works of internal improvement would receive 
a new and ever-accelerating impetus. Our droop- 
ing cities would be revived—our creeping com- 
inerce winged; and all the blessings, physical, moral, 
and intellectual, which invariably accompany afflu- 
ence and independence, would be ours. Fellow 
citizens, shall be ours? Or is this great enterprise 
in which our honor, our interests, our safety, our 
all, is involved, to end in a few convulsive efforts, 
and a few bootless appeals? 





FOREIGN PAUPERS. 

Message from the president of the United Slates, trans- 
milting information required by the resolution of 
the house of representatives of the 30th ullimo, in 
relation to the introduction of foreign paupers into 
the United States. 

Read, and referred to a select com- 

mittee. 


May 15, 1838. 


To the house of representatives of the United States: 

I herewith transmit to the house of representa- 
tives, reports from the secretary of state and secre- 
tary of the treasury, with accompanying papers, 
in answer to the resolution of the house of the 30th 
ultimo, relating to the introduction of foreign pau- 
pers into the United States. 

M. VAN BUREN, 
Washington, May 11, 1838. 


Department of state, Washington, May 10, 1838. 

The secretary of state, to whom has been refer- 
red the resolution of the house of representatives 
of the 30th ultimo, requesting the president to com- 
municate to that body ‘‘copies of all correspondence 
and communications which have passed between 
this and any foreign government, and the officers 
or agents thereof, relating to the introduction of 
foreign paupers into the United States;”’ and, “also, 
what steps, if any, have been taken to prevent the 
introduction of such panpers into the United States;’’ 
has the honor to report to the president the accom- 
panying correspondence, which contains all the in- 
formation on the files of this department relating to 
the subject-matter of the resolution above referred 
to. Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN FORSYTH. 

The president of the United States. 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Livingsion to Mr. Van 
Buren, dated August 1, 1831. 
A letter from Mr. Harrison, a copy of which is 

annexed, inforins the department that some law 

(local, it must be presumed) in the island of Jamai- 

ca, obliges all foreign vessels, under a heavy penal- 

ty, to carry from the island a number of paupers in 
proportion to their tonnage; and that this is daily 
enforced against the American shipping. It is not 
believed that this abuse can be countenanced. But 
you will make the proper representations, and pro- 
cure an order for the discontinuance of the practice, 
and compensation to those who have suffered by it. 


Mr. Harrison to Mr. Livingston.—( Extracts.) 
Consulate of the United States, 
Kingston, Jamaica, June 28, 1831. 
Sir: 1 do myself the honor to inform you that I 
was called upon yesterday by most of the masters 
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moderate charge for the passage; by which means 
they have taken more money with them into the 


country. 


It is the general opinion among the owners of 
vessels, that during the Jast two years the number 
of paupers emigrating to the United States and 
Canada has very much diminished. Very few have 

one there from this large county, ( Yorkshire,) as 
abor has been easily obtained and wages have im- 


proved. 


A merchant who had a vessel sailed from the 


port of Hull this year with several families—in all, 
163 persons—states that he does not believe there 
was more than one family of three persons who 
were of the class of paupers; the rest were all per- 
sons who appeared able to bear their own expenses; 
and some, although in appearance poor, were known 
to have in their possession considerable property. 


Another counteracting effect of the emigration of 


paupers is, the return of several within the last 
year or two to their parishes, which are bound to 
receive them; and the knowledge of such proceed- 
ing deters other overseers from being so ready to 
assist as they were some years ago. Liverpool 
being the principal port from whence emigration 
takes place, I beg to enclose you herewith a state- 
ment (A) that has been 
who have sailed from the Ist January to the 5th 
July last, designating the countries to which they 
have gone, and the number for the years 1833, 
1834, and 1835. 

A society was formed some time since for the 
parnov of sending young females out to New 

outh Wales, but, as will be perceived by the en- 
closed copy of a resolution (B) passed by them, 
they now decline recommending any further emi- 
gration there, owing to the excessive immorality 
stated to prevail there. 

With great respect, I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ALBERT DAVY, 
Consul U. S. A. Kingston-upon- Hull. 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the treasury, Washington. 
A. 

EmicrATIon. It appears, from a return which 
has just been prepared, that from the Ist of January 
last to the Sth of July, 24,065 persons have emi- 
grated from Liverpool—7,518 in the first three 
months of that period, and 16,547 in the last three 
months. Of the latter number, 3,825 proceeded to 
the British colonies in North America, 12,414 to 
the United States, 13 to the Cape of Good Hope, 
37 to Calcutta, and 74 to South America. In the 
year 1835, the total number of emigrants was 
16,542; in 1334, 20,846; and in 1833, 15,386; ma- 
king a grand total of persons who quitted this coun- 
try in the last three years and a half of 76,139. Jn 
the present quarter ending the 5th of July, we 
stated above, that the number of emigrants was 
16,547; in the corresponding quarter of last year 
the number was 8,293; which gives an increase on 
the present quarter of 8,254. 

B. 

The emigration committee recently came to a 
resolution ‘that, adverting to the information im- 
parted to the committee, both collectively and in- 
dividually, of the excessive immorality stated to 
prevail in certain districts of New South Wales, 
they have formed the opinion that they cannot con- 
scientiously recommend to the government to en- 
courage the further emigration of single females to 


Sydney, unprotected by parents or near relatives, 
however well selected.” 


No. 6. 
United Siates consulate, Bremen, Sept. 5, 1836. 

Str: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your esteemed circular of the 7th July, 
1836, requesting information respecting deporta- 
tion of paupers from Great Britain and other places, 
&c. Iam sorry that the information desired is not to 
be procured from authentic sources, for, properly 
speaking, it cannot be said that paupers are de- 
ported from Germany, though it inay sometimes 
(but very rarely) be the case that families, almon. 
ers, and civil authorities, in order to get rid of a 
burdensoiwne fellow or troublesome subject, pay what 
1g necessary for such a person to cross the Atlantic. 
But among the German emigrants, a great number 
of whom annually embark at this port, and who 
nearly all yo to the United States, there are many 
persons and families who, when they have paid for 
the passage, have little or no money left; and pro- 
bably many of them, on arriving in the United 
States, are quite destitute of all. The different 
governments of Germany are in general not much 
pleased with the spirit of emigration since several 
years predowinant in Germany, and, as is said, try 


published of the number 


by all means to keep their subjects at home. The 
emigrants very often loudly and bitterly complain 
that the said governments, before they give to people 
the permission to depart, put as many obstacles as 
possible in the way ot the persons whv intend to emi- 
grate. Such emigrants, as [ hear, must usually prove 
to their governments that they have money enough 
to pay for their travelling expenses and for their pas- 
sage, the said governments being afraid that the 
emigrants may, by travelling, uselessly spend their 
little fortune, and then return, and come on the 
charge of the community; and the emigrants are 
therefore obliged to renounce and give up ali their 
rights as satives of the country. After the emi- 
grants have yot the permission to emigrate and set 
out, then their former governments do not further 
care for them. , 

The letters or circulars addressed to the United 
States consuls at Hamburg, Munich, Leipsic, and 
Cassel, which were sent to me with the said circn- 
lar of 7th July last, enclosed in the same envelope, 
have immediately been put into the post office. 

I have, sir, the honor to remain, with the greatest 
respect, your most obedient servant, 

For Josuua DoncE, 
H. W. BOHME. 
To the hon. Levi Woodbury, 
Secretary of the treasury, Washington. 
No. 7. 
Consulate of the United States of America, 
Leipsic, Murch 8, 1837. 

Sir: On your circular letter of July 7, 1836, I 
have made inquiries in respect to the transport of 
paupers from this country to the United States; but 
state affairs being in this country not sv openly 
conducted as might be desired, I have not been suc- 
cessful, until of late, when, by confidential commu- 
nications, I have learned things which will require 
energetic measures upon the part of the United 
States to be counteracted. 

Not only paupers, but even criminals, are trans- 
ported from the interior of this country to the sea- 
ports, in order to be embarked there for the United 
States. 

A Mr. De Stein, formerly an officer in the ser- 
vice of the duke of Saxe Gotha, has lately made 
propositions to the smaller states of Saxory for 
transporting their criminals to the port of Bremen, 
and embarking them there for the United States, 
at $75 a head; which oiler has been accepted by 
several of them. The first transport of criminals, 
who, for the greater part, have been condemned to 
hard labor for life, (ainong thetn two notorious rob- 
bers, Pfeifer and Albrecht,) will leave Gotha on 
the 15th of this month; and it is intended to empty, 
by and by, all the workhkouses and jails of that 
country in this manner. There is little doubt that 
several other states will imitate that nefarious prac- 
tice. In order to stop it, J have sent an article into 
the General Gazette of Augsburg, wherein I have 
attempted to demonstrate that this behavior was 
contrary to all laws of nations, and that it was a 
shameful behavior towards a country which offers 
the best market to German manufactures. 

It has of late also become a general practice in 
the towns and boroughs of Germany, to get rid of 
their paupers and vicious members, by collecting 
the means for effectuating their passage to the 
United States among the inhabitants, and by sup- 
porting them from the public funds. 

This practice is not only highly injurious to the 
United States, as it burdens them with a host of 
paupers and criminals, but it deters also the better 
and wealthier class of the inhabitants of this coun- 
try from emigrating to the United States. The 
property the latter class has of late exported annu- 
ally to the United States, has been calculated at a 
value of froin two to four millions of dollars, and it 
is to be expected that this very profitable emigrva- 
tion would increase from year to year, in case the 
honest people of this country would not have to fear 
to be associated in the new country with the worst 
class of their countrymen. This, indeed, seems to 
be the secret motive of the above-mentioned mea- 
sure. It is intended to stigmatize thereby that 


promise. 

To remedy that evil, 1 would propose the follow- 
ing measures. 

1. That all persons intending to emigrate to the 
United States would have to produce to the consul 
of the United States in the seaport a testimonial 
from the magistrate of their residence, purporting 


‘that they have not been punished for a crime (po- 


litical punishments excepted) for the last three 
years; that they have not been in a jail or workhouse 
during that period; and that they are able to main- 
tain themselves by their labor or capital. 





2. That the consul of the United States in the 


country which the wealthier class of the farmers | 
and mechanics commence to consider as the land of 





an 


{seaport should have to certify these testimonials, 
and that the masters of ships who would take a pas. 
senger without such a testimonial, should have to 
pay a considerable fine on landing bim in the Unit. 
ed States. 

3. That the consul of the United States in the 
seaport should have power to refuse his certificate 
to all those emigrants who, in his opinion, would 
become a burden to the community on their arriya] 
in the United States. 

I am, sir, with high consideration, your most 
obedient and humble servant, F. LIST 
Hon, Levi Woodbury, secretary of the treasury. 


No. 8. 
From the New York Courier. 

Last evening a communication, of which the fu}. 
lowing is a copy, received by his honor the mayor 
from the city of Boston, was laid before the coin- 
mon council of the city of New York: 

Boston, June 23, 1837. 

Sir: Ihave been instructed by the city council 
to address you on the subject of the introduction of 
foreign paupers into this country, and to request 
your co-operation in presenting a memorial to con- 
gress, at its approaching session, praying for its in- 
terference lo prevent the great evils arising from the 
influx of paupers among us. Similar co-operation 
will be asked of the city governinents of Philadelphia 
and Baltimore; and it is hoped that the united ap- 
plication of the principal cities that are burdened 
with this heavy tax inay produce some effect on that 
body which has the power to relieve us by legisla- 
tion. Should you think favorably of the proposal, 
will you be good enough to inforin me? and a me- 
morial shall be forwarded for your signature. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAMUEL A. ELLIOTT, mayor of Boston. 


No. 9. 

From the N. Y. Truth Teller, of June 24, 1837. 
Alien pussengers—the new common council—dastardly 

conduct. 

The course pursued by the leading aristocrats of 
the present common council, particularly in the 
board of aldermen, is, beyond any th'ng we ever 
heretofore witnessed, ungenerous, ungentlemanly, 
and unjust—a course which only escapes the indig- 
nation of a few, to meet with the unqualified con- 
tempt of the many. The aristocrats, unused to 
power, but now possessing, unfortunately, an excess 
of it, act like men ordinarily temperate, who have 
for once engaged in a debauch and indulged teo 
freely with liquor. ‘Their demeanor is marked by a 
coarse and unleeling recklessness towards the imi- 
nority, than which wrey, could be more pitiful; 
and when we reflect that they have been chosen to 
represent the aristocratic party, which includes in 
its numbers men of talent, and education, and de- 
cency, we are forced to wonder why such obscure, 
and, in some cases, illiterate individuals, have been 
elevated over nen who, however fixed and unaltera- 
ble in their political opinions, would yet never cast 
aside all regard for gentlemanly deportment and ge- 
nerous and liberal sentiments, to degrade their minds 
and souls by worshipping the idol of prejudice, and 
listlessly succumbing to the basest commands of the 
fiercest political bigots. Yet the aristocrats, guided 
by the same readiness to sacrifice principle and ob- 
tain power which urged them to upheld the famous 
Gulick, elected the obscure Mr. Clark to the mayor- 
alty, and returned to the common council, inter alios, 
George W. Bruen, esq., the nondeseript politician; 
Matthew C, Patterson, esq., a lawyer of very limited 
capacity, and of inushroom popularity, even amongst 
his own friends; and Mr. I. T. Merritt, the cheap 
grocer, and, par excellence, leader of the Native 
Aimerican party, vice Dr. Paris M. Davis, now ru- 
ralizing at Blackwell’s islan'. Mr. Bruen is, with- 
out exception, the most bitter, malignant, and nar- 
row-minded politician known to this city; Mr. 
Fatterson seeins to be emulating his exainple with 
vanity that knows no bounds; and Mr. Merritt, like 
the frog in the fable, swells himself to bursting in 
the attempt to attract attention, and to attain impor- 
tance to which he has no claim whatever. 

We propose to make our readers acquainted with 
the conduct of this triumvirate at a meeting of the 
board en Monday last. The special committee on 
the subject of ‘alien passengers,’’ consisting of 
Messrs. Bruen and Whitehead, (the latter of whom 
is so notorious for his flagrant breach of faith with 
the friends of Mr. Riker, the late chief engineer,) 
made a report, in which, after sundry observations 
about ‘the authorities of Jersey,”’ &e., they recom- 
mended the as < org of the following resolution: 

«« Resolved, That the commissioners of the alms- 
house be, and they are hereby, authorized, if in 
their judgments they see fit, to contract for the 
transhipment back to their own country, with their 





consul, of such alien paupers as may now be, or are 
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like to become, a public charge at the establishment 
of Bellevue or elsewhere, upon such terms and con- 
ditions as they may think will best promote the pub- 
lic interest, and at the same time shall prove ho 
prejudice to the cause of humanity.” 
hen this resolution, so perspicuous, lucid, and 
correct in language, was offered, it elicited severe 
comments from alderman Brady, who is ever watch- 
ful to protect all classes of citizens from unmerited 
insult, and whose sentiments are always of the most 
hilanthropic and liberal character. He animad- 
verted in strong terms on the injustice of stigma- 
tizing as “ paupers” all those who come here trom 
Europe; mentioning the fact that one gentleman 
who landed a day or two since, had thousands of 
guineas in his possession, and, so far from being a 
“pauper,” Was a man of wealth. When Mr. Brady 
had concluded his remarks, the cacoethes loquendi 
tuok possession of Mr. Merritt, and off he started on 
a crusade against the English language, plain trnath, 
and common decency—his success in which must 
have filled his fellow-aristocrats with envy. He said 
he was desirous all emigrants should be sent back 
to their native land, and he considered alderman 
Brady, ‘‘ very uncharitable,”’ for wishing otherwise. 
Having delivered himself of his “speech,” he re- 
sumed his seat, and was then doomed to find his 
own insignificance and inconsistency exposed by the 
individual whom he had undertaken to meet in ar- 
gument. Mr. Brady, by a gentle tauendo, convey- 
ing the sugzestion that Irishmen are not ungrateful, 
reprehended Mr. Merritt, who, by selling groceries 
of a certain kind, at a certain rate, has won that lit- 
tle advance in which he now glories. His custom- 
ers have chiefly consisted of Irish families, and he 
always spoke well of them (as Mr. Brady declared ) 
until he discovered that the enlightened patriots of 
the thirteenth ward required the exercise of his 
splendid talents in our city legislature. 

But the harmless chattering of alderman Merritt 
deserves little notice, while the fierce language and 
sweeping charges of Mr. Bruen are before us. Mr. 
Bruen attacked alderman Brady, the alien passen- 
gers, and adopted citizens, with the utmost fury: 
uttering stateinents which certainly require atten- 
tion. He declared that ‘‘he knew that three thousand 
votes were, in 1834, fabricated on the oath of a sin- 
gle convict; and repeated this statement, only omit- 
ting that the fubrication of the votes was not on the 
oath of one person. We are glad Mr. Bruen made 
this statement, because it affords us the means of 
showing how corrupt and dangerous he is, how un- 
mindful of his duty as a citizen, or how totally des- 
titute of veracity. He states that he knows person- 
ally that three thousand individuals were iileyally 
naturalized in 1834, in this city. If this be true, 
why did not Mr. Bruen, at the time the votes were 
‘“‘fabricated’”’—why does he not now—institute a 
criminal prosecution against the Ulegal voters, and 
the person or persons who are alleged to have per- 
jured themselves when the votes were “fabricated,” 
or against some of the offenders? How great is his 
presumption in calling himself a good citizen, and a 
friend to his own countrymen, and an upholder of 
“the constitution and the laws,” when, according to 
his own statement, he knew in 1834 of the commis- 
sion of three thousand perjuries, and took no step 
whatever to have the perjurers arrested' Is this 
upholding the laws? Is this preventing crime and 
infamy? Is this protecting the rights of citizens? 
We will explain the reason why Mr. Bruen did not 
endeavor to expose the perjuries he speaks of— 
they were never pan FE g It is utterly impossible 
that Mr. Bruen’s statement can be true, unless the clerk 
of the court in which three thousand aliens were ille- 
gally naturalized violated his oath and the law of the 
land; and if he did so, Mr. Bruen can easily detect 
and prove his guilt, and have him punished. We beg 
our readers to recollect this, and to be careful in pe- 
rusing the following proofs of the statement we have 
just made. 

The laws of the United States provide that, in 
order to entitle an alien to become a citizen of the 
United States, he must have declared on oath or af- 
firmation before some court of record, having a 
seal and aclerk, and possessed of common-law ju- 
risdiction, or before a circuit or district court of 
the United States, or before aclerk of either of the 
said courts, at least iwo years before his admission, 
his intention to become a citizen, and to renounce 
allegiance to any foreign government. When an 
alien declares his intentions, he is furnished with a 
certificate of the fact by the clerk ofthe court 
where the declaration is made; which certificate 
must be, and always is, impressed with the sea! of 
such court. When he applies for admission as a 
citizen, he must produce this certificate, or another 
of precisely the same kind, unless the declaration 
was made in the same court, in which he applies 
for admission; in which case the clerk, by referring 

© the records, can aiways ascertain if the declara- 





tion were duly made. The production of this cer- | 
tificate under seal, or finding the declaration in the 
records of the court adinitting the citizen, is in all 
cases indispensable to the admission of the alien, 
unless he proves that he has continued to reside 
here since 18th June, 1812, or that he arrived in 
this country under 18 years of aye, and resided 
here five years, including the three years preceding 
his attainment of majority. Unless this be proven, 
each alien who seeks to obtain admission as a citi- 
zen illegally, must perjure himself, procure another 
person todo the same, forge such a certificate as is 
above mentioned, and counterfeit the handwriting 
of the clerk, and the seal of the court from which 
the spurious certificate would purport to emanate. 

This proves that Mr. Bruen’s stateinent cannot 
possibly be true. But in every point of view it is 
so absurd, and so preposterous, that no man in his 
senses can believe it. Wedefy him to substantiate 
his assertion by any reasonable or creditable testi- 
mony. He might as well endeavor to show that the 
moon is an icicle, or that alderman Merrittis a 
gentleman. 

When Mr. Bruen made the gross charge which 
we have confuted, alderman Ingraham, whose cool- 
ness, and eloquence, and good judgment, make him 
so formidable an antagonist to the aristocrats, ex- 
posed the fallacy and injustice of Mr. Bruen’s 
statement with much force of argument. This 
aroused the ire of Mr. Bruen, and he attained the 
climax of demented folly by saying that this coun- 
try belongs to the Americans—that ‘if Irishmen 
assisted in obtaining our independence, they have 
been well paid for it;’”? and he “thanked God the 
power of adopted citizens was at an end.”’ 

Alderman Patterson was foolish enough to state 
that his party did not exercise proscription, when 
he might just as rationally have denied being alive. 
He challenged alderman Ingraham to prove that 
adopted citizens have been proscribed. This is the 
ne plus ulira of brazen effrontery. A man stands 
by the stake on which he has seen hundreds of in- 
dividuals suffer martyrdom for opinion’s sake, and 
exclaims, ‘‘No one has suffered for his belief; this 
stake, these bones, and this scathed ground, are the 
evidences of the exi-tence of civil and religious 
freedom.”? An incendiary stands on the smoulder- 
ing ruins of the buildings he has destroyed, ana 
proclaims that the buildings have not been con- 
sumed. 

We have pursued this subject so far that we must 
leave it for the present, merely observing that the 
resolution we have copied passed, with a proviso 
that no alien stranger be sent back to Europe with- 
out his own consent. We will comment freely on 
this neasure next week. 


From the N. Y. Truth Teller of June 24, 1837. 
To Aaron Clark, esq: 
Srr: In the letter I addressed to you last week, I 





pointed out to you the infamous notoriety which 
must attach to your name from the document which 
you have put forth in relation to the emigrants ar- 
riving at this port. I did not expect that a brand 
would have been fixed upon you by one of your 
own party, in relation tothis matter; but I perceive 
by the published debates of the common council, 
that your own partisans have, in the presence of 
your fellow-citizens, with their own red-hot hissing 
instruments of punishment, left the scar-mark of 
your disgrace broad upon your forehead. Alder- 
man Bruen has told the country that what the 
mayor stated, in relation to the emigrants, was not 
true. The alderman stated that he had examined 
the passengers, and, with but few exceptions, they 
were not the poor, miserable, and degraded wretches 
Mr. Clark had represented them! What, sir, must 
be your feelings now? You are despised by your 
opponents; you are contemned by your supporters. 
Your calumnies have been thrown back in your 
teeth by those who have placed you in your present 
position; and they cannot, in their consciences, 
sustain one whose career has thus brought upon him 
the condemnation of every liberal mind. JT am not 
disposed todeal in vituperation. Abuse injures not 
the abused, nor does it add to the character of him 
who indulges in that species of attack. The arm 
that is raised to strike at you, is stayed when it is 
observed how low and degraded is the object upon 
which the blow may be inflicted. The regret that 
must enter into the minds of even yourown friends 
must be indeed great when they behold you bring- 
ing the petty arts and practices of the lottery office 
into the discharge of the duties of the office of 
mayor of the city of New York. They may indeed 
hang their heads with shame, when they read a 
document which resembles a lottery advertisement 
in more respects than one; when they see bow far 
it assimilates to that species of writing In its pom- 





ous diction, its misrepresentations, and, above all, 
its studied effort to deceive the publie mind and to 


produce erroneous impressions. It shows evidently 
that the habits of life cannot be thrown aside at 
once, and that the practices with which they are 
familiar in private, are apt to mark the public ca- 
reer of man. 

You have, as I before said, been branded with 
having stated that which was not warranted by facts, 
by your own friends. Let me ask you to turn to 
the records and books of the commissioners of the 
alms-house, and answer some questions which I 
will put to you. Your object, evidently, in writing 
your message, was to produce the impression, not 
only that the passengers arriving here were paupers, 
but that the number arriving this year was greater 
than at any other previous time. Now, sir, will 
vou answer whether or not the number arriving be- 
tween the Ist of March andthe Ist of June, of this 
year, was not less by several thousands than during 
the same period of time of the preceding year? If 
not, will you give the public information on that 
point? And here, sir, let me lead forth into the pub- 
lic gaze one who feels proud of being harnessed to 
the same political car with yourself. I referto one 
who has brought in a report on the subject of im- 
migration, and who has, with great adroitness, en- 
deavored to sustain the impressions which your 
message was calculated to produce. He, sir, is the 
son of one of the descendants of the “‘land 0’ cakes,”’ 
and yet seems eager to stigmatize as paupers the 
friends, and, for aught the public knows, the rela- 
tions of his own father. Why, sir, did he not make 
inquiry into this subject? and he would have found 
that the passengers arriving from Aberdeen were 
in possession of money to the amount of several 
thousand pounds. Let alderman Patterson not ride 
this hobby of native Americanism too hard. The 
blood of old Scotia, transmitted from his sire, flows 
through his veins; and his cheek ought to redden 
with shame when he finds that he is reiterating the 
slanders of some of those who came from Nova 
Scotia, and who have been settled by his party on 
one of our city departments. He ought to hesitate 
before he heaps contumely on the children of the 
land of Burns and of Scott. Let him, as an honest 
politician, examine every subject fairly, and be dis- 
tinguished above his associates, by always putting 
the saddle on the right horse. He ought to have 
more pride than to second the views of such men 
as are the leaders of the native American faction, 
and let him leave that work to master Walter, of 
the pe, Leg ward. 

To return to your honor. You have suggested 
that the passengers arriving during the present sea- 
son arein a mest wretched condition as regards 
health. Sir, at no season has less disease been 
among passengers than at the present time. At 
other periods we have had more passengers, more 
misery, more disease, _alegie expense on our alms- 
house establishment than at present, and yet we 
have had no noise. It was not deemed necessary 
for political purposes that our democratic commis- 
sioners should make tremendous statements, or that 
our democratic mayor should deal in misrepresenta- 
tion. It was left for your administration to enter 
upon this line of conduct, which, in the end, will 
be found not only to degrade the character of the 
city, but deprive it of a revenue which, for years, 
has been paid into your treasury. You will find 
passengers arriving at other ports, and making their 
way to this city, in spite of your laws, unless you 
build a Chinese wall around us, and, moreover, alter 
the constitution of the United States; and, at the 
same time, the amount heretofore received from 
commutation-money (in some years amounting to 
nearly forty thousand dollars) will be wholly with- 
drawn from the public treasury. You will, at the 
conclusion of your career, prove that you have been 
as incompetent for the discharge of the duties of 
your station, from your ignorance and want of judg- 
ment, as you bave already displayed yourself un- 
worthy of it by your illiberality, inhumanity, and 
want of regard for the feelings of your fellow-men. 

It is with feelings of any nature but those of a 
pleasant character that I address you. It is indeed 
humiliating to attempt to castigate one whose ar- 
madillo hide is impervious tothe lash. Surrounded 
as you are by a fetid political atmosphere, where 
malignity, falsehood, and slander alone can exist, it 
is with but little hope of reforming your conduct 
that I indite these letters. Your course of conduct, 
brief as it is, is blackened sufficiently to excite the 
disgust of every candid man; and you may rest as- 
sured, however those around you may, from interest- 
ed motives, make you believe that you are growing 
popular, that there isa spirit of intelligence and 
liberality abroad, which silently but powerfully is 
advancing, and will never rest until it has consign- 
ed you to that retirement from which it had been 
better, both for your own character and that of our 
city, you never had been called. 

PATRICK HENRY. 
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CHRONICLE. 

Singular succession of deaths. The recent death of 
the hon. W. Patterson, (member of congress from 
New York,) and that of his wife so soon following, are 
still fresh in the minds of our readers. We have now 
to record the death of the rev. Dr. Birge, of Perry, 
who was engaged to preach the f'ineral sermon of Mrs. 
Patterson. On his way towards Warsaw, and when 
within about eight rods of the house where the services 
were to take place, his horse took fright and threw him 
from his wagon, injuring him so severely as to cause 
his death on Thursday night, the 30th ult. 

’ Mrs. Rhoda Dickey, mother of Mrs. W. Patterson, 
and wife of the late John Dickey, Esq. of New York, 
died on the 31st ult., aged 83 years. 


The income of Great Britain from customs, in 


1590 - - - 50,0001, 

1660 - - - 421,000 

1727 - ° : 1,500,060 

1792 ; : - 4,407,000 

1815 ; 3 - 11,360,000 

1837 - - - 21,500,000 
The Prussian State Gazette of the 29th July esti- 
mates at nearly 100,000 the number of poliicat exiles 


dispersed throughout the f.ur governments of Siberia. 
Those transported to the government of Jennisseisk, 
from 1823 to 1832, amounted alone to 25,597. 


The French consul at Warsaw, driving in an equi- 
page a la Polonnaise, was run against by a bearded 

ussian general, when the F rench coachman gave the 
Cossack driver a st vere cut of the horsewhip over the 
face. The Russian general complained, and the con- 
sul immediately threw himse!f on his reserved rights, 
unfurled the tricolor, and placed his cockade on his 
domestics, which had the desired effect. 


Tron mountain. A St. Louis (Mo.) paper says, a 
successful effort will shortly be made by some of the 
most influential men of all parties, to raise funds for 
commencing the constructior of the rail road from that 
city to the Iron mountain, which will give an impetus to 
the prosperity of the place such as it has never yet re- 
ceived.’ 


Mr. John Van Buren dined again with the queen on 
the 25th of July. He shared the honor with some 70 or 
80 personages, including the extraordinary ambassa- 
dors and resident ministers, and a large bevy of dukes, 
earls, dutchesses, countesses and commoners. 

Professor Frederick Hall, of Washington city, has 
presented to Dartmouth college five thousand dollars in 
money, and his large and excellent cabinet of minerals, 
for the endowment of a professcrship of mineralogy 
and geology. 


Health of Charleston. The Mercury of the 7ih re- 
iterates its assertion that the fever prevalent there has 
abated, and adds— 

We are assured that our principal physicians concur 
in the opinion that the fever is less virulent than it was. 
It has not spread in the same period as much as it has 
always done in the experience of former years in which 
it was epidemic, and it is now within eight or ten days 
of the time from the commencement, when it has 
generally reached its acme of prevalence. 

We would nevertheless join with the Courier in ad- 
vising all who deem themselves subject to attacks from 
the fever of our climate not to return to the city while 
there are any cases whatever of that disease. 


Health of New Orleans. The Bulletin of the 5th in- 
stant says— 

‘The summer is over—we are advanced several days 
into the fail of the year, and our city still continues 
healthy. A few cases of yellow fever have occured 
among that class of the population most exposed to the 
inclemencies of the season. But thus far it has not as- 
sumed the character of an epidemic, and the state of 
the weather and other indications, give the promise of 
security till the opening of winter. 


Southern gold. Mention is made in the Virginia and 
North Carolina papers of new discoveries of gold, some 
of which are said to be very valuable. After all, the true 
mines of wealth are those of iron and coal, and had 
the thousands of dollars which Baltimore has lost in 
purchasing gold and silver mines, that have proved to- 
tally unproductive, been invested in coal and iron, the 
returns of profits would at this day have been large, 
and the capital whole. . 


Lumber trade of the Alleghany. The Pittsburgh In- 
telligencer states that lumbermen on the river estimate 
the quanti‘v of boards and plank that come down the 
Alleghany annually at upwards of one hundred mil- 
lions of feet, .xclusive of immense quantities of pine 
and oak logs, joists, scantlings, shingles, laths, &c and 
that the whole lumber trade of this river is worth from 
a million and a quarter to a milion and a half of dol- 
lars per annum. The trade yearly increases as the im- 

rovements of the great west increase the demand for 


Savannah. The Georgian of the 6th contains the 
results of the census recently taken, from which it ap- 
pears that the population of the city of Savannah and 

a 


mlets, is as follows: whites 7371; free colored persons 


735; slaves 4652—total 12,758. In 1830, the population 
was 7776; increase 4982. 

Among the inhabitants of Chatham county are the 
following veteran soldiers of the revolution, viz:—in the 
city of Savannah—Dr. James Bond Read, aged over 
78, in health; S. Sheffiall, esq., commissary, 76, in 


health; John Cavos, aged 93, in health, but feeble; Ehas 
Bollough, of Marion’s legion, aged 74; Samuel Smith, 
81, feeble. And in the county—William Dotson, aged 
80, feeble; Jos. Tilman, aged 79, in health. 

The city, since 1830, (says the taker of the census) 
has not o1 ly improved in health and numbers, but 
greatly in the number of buildings, there having been 
erected six new churches, two commodious Sabbath 
school rooms, a court house, United States barracks, 
brick arsenal, and a numbr of costly buildings of brick 
and wood. 


Sult duties. The amount paid into the treasury, on 
accvunt of dutics collected by the superintendent of the 
Onondaga Salt springs, for the month of August, is 
$26,373 50. Since the reduction of the duty from one 
shilling to 6 cents, the duties for the month of August 
in each year have been as follows, viz: 


1834 Aug. $16,383 48 Increase. 
1835 * 18,239 11 $1,855 64 
1836 * 19,339 13 1,100 02 
1837 “ 22,435 Ol 3,035 88 
1838“ 26.373 50 3.933 49 


Increase in favor of 1833 compared with 1836, 
$7,034 36; with 1836, $3,933 49. [Albany Argus. 


Mr. Freeman sold the valuable “exhibition” of the 
late Mr. Maelzel, at tae following prices:— 





Chess player, - - - - =- $400 
Carousal, - = - : «bm Legge 
Fire'worke; .- © © eee ie 250 
W hist player, eyes “the hier req onl 
Trumpeter, -— - . ie San a 675 
Rope dancers, - -* °° =. = 225 
Seven small figures for theatre, - 160 
Organ, ee ee oe ee 
Piano forte, -— - ee Ge. 55 
Panorama of Moscow, i 

2,940 





| Curious typographical error. 
| Henri Ettiene, son of Robert, (both known in the learn- 
|ed world by the name of Stephanus) was_ once engag- 
| ed in the printing of a splendid quarto Missal. 





ample compensation for the heavy expense required by 
‘the undertaking. After the sheets had been corrected 
| with the utmost care, the work was_ printed ofl, splen- 
' didly bound, and delivered to the subscribers. It would 
| be impossible to describe the astonishment of the learn- 
'ed printer, when one copy after another was returned 
| to him, till all were sent back. He enquired the reason 
‘of this extraordinary circumstance, and was informed, 

that in one place the compositor had pet Ica le petre 
clera sa cullotte, (here the priest will take off his 
breeches,) instead of calotte, (small black cap,) and the 
error escaped the correctors ef the press. In vain did 
the poor printer offer to make a cancel; the subscribers, 
who were almost ali ecclesiastics, positively refused to 
take the work on any terms. ‘This unfortunate afiair is 
said to have been the first and chief cause of the de- 
rangement which afterwards caused Henri Ettiene to 
be confined in the Lunatic hospital at Lyons, where 
he died in 1698. There is a copy of the Missal with 
this unlucky error, in the royal library at Paris. 


Naval movements. We learn from the Army and 
Navy Chronicle, that the frigate Constellation and sloop 
of war Concord will shortly return to the north, frem 
the West India station. The frigate Macedonian will 
be the next flag ship of the West India squadron. — 
Commander Breese has been relieved from the Onta- 
riv, and commander Williamson trem his orders to 
the Vandalia. Commander U. P. Levy is under or- 
ders fur the Ontario, and commander F. Forrest tor the 
Vandalia. 

No offi.ers have yet been ordered to the Ohio, 74, 
and a surgeon only, who resides at a distance, to the 
Constitution. 

Dr. Edwards, fleet surgeon of the West India squa- 
dron, has permission to return home, but no succesgor 
is yet app:vinted. 

The Levant and Warren, it is understood, will re- 
turn to the West Indies, and the St. Louis be sent to 
the Mediterranean. ‘The orders to the several officers 
mentioned in the Chronicle of the 30th ult. to take pas- 
sage in the Levant, have been countermanded; some 
of them are to proceed immediately, and others are to 
hold themselves in readiness for further orders. 





umber. 


Custom house business. We recommend it to our | 
friends both in this city and elsewhere, to_keep their 
business with the custom house in free goods as snug | 
up and clean as possible. The circular which was re- | 
ceived here from the comptroller has been referred to | 
the attorney general for consideration, and we have 
some reason to apprehend that there will yet be a cir- 
cular issued which will make important alterations in 
custom house business, and by which a good many ar- 
ticles will be charged with duty, which have heretofore 
been admitted free. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. 





Indian difficulties in Indiana. Gov. Wallace of In- 
diana, has gone to Plymouth to examine into the diffi- 
culties between the Indians and white settlers of that 
quarter. A counsel was held at Plymouth, August 11, 
and the hon. John Tipton of the U. 8. senate spoke two 
hours and a half (a regular set congressional harangue,) 
to the Pottawattamies! How these lovers of brief 
aphorisins must have turned up the whites of their eyes! 

he majority were unconvinced, and declared they 
would not remove beyond the Mississippi but by force. 
The U. S. government have, according to the Logans- 
port Telegraph, acted as usual in bad faith to these 


The cclebrated printer, | 


’ 
The | 
igreat number of subscribers ceemed likely to make | 


ee | 
Str, 


Wheat. Extract of a leter from Deiroit. Wher: 
has become a drug; the season has been propitinys 
and the hard labor of the farmer amply repaid by q 
bountiful harvest. Hitherto Michigan has been ‘de. 
pendant upon Ohioand New York for her breadstuff;. 
she has now a surplus of a million anda half bushels af 
whet, which will be ready for market i the sprit g of 
39. Agents, millers, &c. are as thick as hops all over 
the state, making contracts at prices varying from 6 
shillings per bushel to 7; much, however, depends upon 
the situation, and the distance from a water commupj. 
cation. 

A merchant in Buffalo passed through here a dey oy 
two since from the interior of the state, and the north 
portion of Indiana. He informed me that he had made 
a contract at Michigan city for 60 000 bushels of wheat 
at $1 per bushel, delivered in Buffale! one half this fall, 
the balance at the opening of navigation next spring, 

[N. Y. Star. 


According to the St. Louis Bulletin, the Upper Mis. 
sissippi is higher than it was ever before known to be, 
Th Palins Political Examiner of the 25th ult., in no. 
ticing this subject, says: wih 

We have heard several persons piilosophising on the 
cause of its rise at this unusual season; amongst other 
very learned reasons assigued, one was the melting of 
the ice in the Arctic «cean, from the unmoderate heat 
of the present season. It is stated in some of the 
northern papers that a lake which formerly disgorged 
its waters through another channel, from an obstruction 
of a rafi, now empties through a channel which com- 
munica‘es with the Mississippi; if this be true, North 
river may become a navigable stream to Mass.c’s mill, 
—for several days the water has been backed up so that 
a steamboat might pass with eae. 


Revolutionary relic. The Frankfort (Ky.) Com- 
mentator, in describing the celebration of the national 
anniversary at that place, has we following notice to 
the Shelby brass piece, which after having gone 
through many vicissitudes, is now the property of the 
state of Kentucky: 

‘The dawn was announced by a fire from one glo- 
rious li:tle cannon—we call it glorioxs becauce its his- 
tory is full of glory and renown. It was brought to 
America by general Burgoyne, with a view to subju- 
gate our bold ancestors, but he was forced to surrender 
‘it at Saratoga, and the little piece talked for liberty du- 
ring the remainder of the war. Peace came, and with 
it a long rest for our cannon. But the war of 1812 
again found her in the service—she was among the 
first to speak to the British on the Canada frontiers.— 
The traitor Hull surrendered her with the military 
post at Detroit, and she wag compelled to render reluc- 
tant serviees to her old masters. Harrison and Shelby 
iwith the Kentucky volu:teers, rescued her at the 
| Thames, and the president of the United States made 
| her a present to the hero of King’s mountain, and he 
| placed her in the custody of Kentucky. Who is there 
that can take her again? We apprehend that an at- 
| tempt would creaie a clashing of swords, and crack- 





Kentucky, the like of which was never seen before. 


New deve taw. A new method of dove-tailing has 
recently been invgnted and a machine to cut the wood, 
so that itis done with great despatch. I:.-tead of the 
two edges on a board which are to be fastened together 
being cut in alternate notches and teeth, the hook and 

roove are cut perpendicularly upon the edges of the 

oards respectively, those edges being each beviled up- 
on an angle of forty-five degrces, or so as to divide the 
right angle equally. On the edge of one board the 
groove is cut, and the hook upon the other. It is a 
very pretty, as wellas useful and economical invention. 
The invcator is Mr. Davis, who has one of the ma- 
chines in operation at Castle Garden. 

[N. Y. Jour. Com. 

Michigan ship canal. The inhabitants of Monroe 
city, Michigan, have voted to raise $25,600 towards the 
ship canal commenced by the government of the Unit- 
ed States, connecting the waters of the river Raisin 
with Lal:e Erie and improving the navigation of the 
river Raisin. 

The ship of the line, Ohio, is new preparing for sea 
at the navy vardin Charleston. It is said her destina- 
nation is the Mediterranean—and that she will be com- 
manded by capt. Smith—commodore Hull goes out in 
her as commander on the Mediterranean station. 

[Boston Mer. Journal. 


National Typographiccl association. 'This bedy, aficr 
mature deliberation, have decided on a postponement 
of the next meeting, and inform all the different sccie- 
tics attached, that it will be held in the city of Pit:sburg, 
Pennsylvania, on the first Monday of September, 1839, 
at which time and place it is fondly expected that the 
representatives from the different societies will be in at- 
tendance. 


Mr. Watson, in his “Annals of Philadelphia,” says 
that our national air, Yankee Doodle, was taken trom 
“Lydia Fisher,” a famous and well known New Eng- 
land jig. The verse ran— 
* “Lydia Locket lost her pocket, 

Lydia Fisher found it, 

ot a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it.” 


The drama in Michigan. Mrs. Ingersoll, youngest 

daughter of “Old Jefferson,” and widow of the deceas- 

ed young tragedian, Ingersoll, late of New York, ¥ 
th 





people. [N. Y¥. Star. 


playing e Lady of Lyons with great effect at Niles. 
miles up the St. Joseph’s river, in Michigan. 


ing of nfles, and a rallying among the hunters of 
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